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CHAPTER VI. 



ANOTHER JEST. 



The newly ennobled Herr von Levetinezy was 
already, not only in Hungary but in Vienna, 
a famous person. He was said to be a "golden 
man." Everything he touched turned to gold, 
all he undertook became a gold-mine ; and this 

is the real gold-mine. 

The science of the gold-digger consists in 
finding out earUer than his rivals what large 
affairs are in contemplation by the Goverl 
ment ; and in this art Timar was a past master. 
If he took up any speculation, a whole swarm 
of speculators threw themselves upon it, for 
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they knew money was to be had there for the 
picking up. 

But it was not only on that account that 
Timar was called a " golden man," but also for 
quite another reason. 

He never swindled or defrauded any one. 

He made large profits, for he undertook large 
concerns, but he was never tempted to steal or 
lie, for he never risked anything. He shared 
the profit with those on whom it depended 
whether he received a contract on reasonable 
terms, and in this way kept the source always 
open. 

Once he began to buy up vineyards on the 
Monostor, the highest point of Komorn. It is 
a sandhill lying above Uj-Szony, and its wines 
are very poor. But notwithstanding this, 
Timar bought ten acres of vine-growing land 
there. 

This excited attention in the commercial 
world. What could he want with it? There 
must be some sort of gold-mine there. 

Herr Brazovics thought he was on the right 
track, and attacked Katschuka on his own 
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ground. " Now, my dear son, tell me the 
truth ; I swear by my soul and my honour that 
I will not betray it to a creature. Confess now, 
the Government is going to build fortifications 
on the Monoetor ? That fellow Timar is buying 
up all the land : don't let us leave him the 
whole mouthful. It is so, isn't it, — they ai'e 
going to build a fort there ? " 

The Captain allowed the acknowledgment to 
be got out of him that there might be some- 
thing in it. The Council of War had decided 
to extend the fortifications of Komom in that 
direction. There could be no better news for 
Athanas. How many hundred thousand gulden 
had he made in similar circumstances by buy- 
ing hovels before the expropriation, and selling 
them afterwards to the Government at the 
price of palaces ? Only he would certainly like 
to have seen the plans, and begged his future 
son-in-law as prettily as possible to let him 
have just one peep at them. 

Katschuka did him that favour too, and thus 
Athanas learnt what portion would be bought 
by Government. And that wretch of a Timar 
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had really pitched on the place where the fort 
was to be built. 

" And what are to be the terms of the ex- 
propriation ? " 

That was the question, and that the Captain 
could not reveal without committing a capital 
crime. But he did it. The terms were, that 
the Government would pay double the last 
purchase-money. 

"Now I know enough," cried Herr Athanas, 
embracing his son-in-law; "the rest is my 
affair. On your wedding - day the hundred 
thousand gulden will be on your table." 

But he was wrong in thinking that he knew 
enough. He would have done well to ask one 
more question. Herr Katschuka, after saying 
so much, would have told him that too. But 
Katschuka no longer cared much about the 
hundred thousand gulden, nor yet about what 
depended on them. If he gets them, all right ; 
if not, his hair will not turn grey for lack of 
them. 

Brazovics hurried off to Uj-Sz6ny, and went 
to all the vine-growers to ask who had a vine- 
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yard to sell. He paid whatever was asked, and 
if any one refused to sell, he offered treble the 
price. The more he paid, the better for him. 
Naturally this attracted the attention of other 
speculators, who arrived in troops and ran up 
the prices, so that the poor "Honigler" and 
" Sehafschwanz " wines of Monostor could not 
underfltand why they had suddenly turned into 
" Grands Crfls," to be bought up even before 
the vintage. 

The price of vineyards ran so high, that the 
land for which the Government would have had 
to pay, before the plans were betrayed, at most 
100,000 gulden, now could not be bought under 
500,000. 

Brazovics liad himself bought a fifth of them, 
though he had the greatest difficulty in getting 
the money together. He got rid of hie stock 
of grain, sold his ships, borrowed from the 
usurers, and made use of trust -money com- 
mitted to his care. This time he was safe ! 
Timar was in the swim. He was the worst 
off, for he had bought cheap and would make 
a very small profit. 
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But this, too, was perfidy on Timar's part. 
It was a coup aimed at the head of Herr Brazo- 
vics. He had learnt from Katschuka the one 
thing Athanas had omitted to ask. It was 
true that the Government would this year 
greatly enlarge the fortifications; but the 
question was. Where would they begin? 
For the work would extend over thirty 
years. 

Here again Timar had done his rivals a bad 
turn, which would bring their maledictions 
down on him. As a good business man, he 
took care, whenever he had undertaken any- 
thing which would bring him curses, to set 
something else to work for which many more 
would bless him. So that between blessing 
and cursing he might keep a good balance on 
the credit side. 

He sent for Johann Fabula, and said to him, 
" Johann, you are getting old ; many hardships 
have aged you. Would it not be better to look 
out for some employment which will allow you 
to rest ? " 

Fabula was already hoarse, and when he 
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spoke, it sounded as if he was whispering to 
the actors from the prompter's box, 

"Yes, sir; I have often thouglit of leaving 
the sea and looking out for work on shore ; my 
eyes are weak. I wish you would give me a 
stewardship on your land." 

" I know of something better than that. You 
would never get on with the Rascians ; you are 
too much used to the white bread at Komom. 
Much better turn farmer." 

"I should like it well enough; but there are 
two things wanting — the land and the stock." 

" Both will come in time. I have an idea : 
the old pastures by the river are for sale — go 
to the auction and buy them all." 

"Oh," said Fabula, with a hoarse laugh, "I 
should be ar fool indeed ! It is a waste where 
nothing grows but camomile. Shall I sell it to 
the chemists ? And it's a large piece of land ; 
one would want several thousand gulden." 

" Don't argue, but do as I tell you. Just you 
go there. Here are the two thousand gulden 
for the deposit, which you must hand in at 
the auction. Then bid till it is knocked down 
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to you, and take it all at the price agreed on. 
Share with no one, whoever offers to go into 
partnership with you. I will lend you the 
money to pay for it, and you shall repay me 
when you are able. I ask no interest, and you 
need not give me a receipt. The whole bargain 
shall be a verbal one. There now, shake hands 
onitl" 

Johann Fabula shook his head thoughtfully. 
*'No interest, no writing, a lump of money, 
and bad waste land! The end of it will be, 
that I shall be arrested and stripped to my 
shirt." 

" No scruples, my friend ; you have it for a 
year, and whatever you get off it meanwhile 
will be entirely yours." 

" But what shall I plough and sow with ? " 

" You will neither plough nor sow. But go 
and do what I told you — the harvest will not 
be wanting ; but do not tell any one." 

Fabula was in the habit of looking on aU that 
Timar did or said as folly A priori ; but never- 
theless he acted with absolute obedience on his 
orders, for d posteriori he had been forced to 
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acknowledge that these unheard-of folliea had 
the same result as if they had been wisdom 
pex-sonified. So he did as Timar had advised. 

And now we will let the reader into the 
secret of these singular proceedings. The plan 
for the fortifications did really exist. But ifc 
had been suggested to the Council by some 
busybody that it was not necessary to execute 
all the sections at once, and that it would be 
sufficient for the present to expropriate the land 
lying between the two arms of the river, while 
the portion covered by the Monostor vineyards 
could wait twenty years. Now the speculators 
who got wind of the new plans had all thrown 
themselves on the sandhill, and no one thought 
of the shore between the two river branches. 
Herr Fabula got it for twenty thousand gulden. 
The land on the Monostor would not be wanted 
for twenty years to come, and during that time 
the money invested in the unproductive vine- 
yards would all be eaten up by the interest. 
This was a trick played by Timar especially for 
the benefit of Herr Athanas Brazovics ; and as 
soon as he had bought the Monostor vineyards, 
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Timor set every lever in motion to prevent the 
Council of War from beginning the fortifica- 
tions on all points at the same time. 

Affairs were in this position three days before 
the time fixed for Athalie's wedding. 

Two days before it Johann Fabula came fly- 
ing into Timar's house. Yes, flying— his float- 
ing cloak represented the wings. 

" Ten thousand ! Twenty thousand ! Forty 
thousand ! Commission paid ! The emperor ! 
The king ! Pasture ! The crop ! " He gasped 
out disconnected words, which Timar at last 
put together. 

" All right, Johann ; I know what you mean. 
The Commission has come to settle the value 
of the land wanted for the new works. Your 
fields, bought for twenty thousand, will be sold 
by you for forty thousand : the surplus is your 
profit ; that is the crop — did not I tell you ? " 

" Yes, sir ; and they were words like those of 
the golden-mouthed St John. I see very clearly 
that you told me the truth, and I see that I get 
the twenty thousand gulden for nothing. Never 
in my life did I earn so much money by the 
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hardest work. My aenses are going. Do let 
me turn a somersault ! " 

Timar had no objection. Johann Fabula 
turned not one but three somersaults all across 
the floor, and then three back again ; and then 
stood straight on his legs again before Timar. 

"There ! now I am all right again. AH that 
money belongs to me." 

He came six times that day to pay a visit 
to Timar. First he brought his wife, then his 
younger daughter, then his married daughter, 
afterwards his son who had left college, and 
the fifth time the little boy who was still at 
school. His wife brought Timar a splendid 
Komorn loaf of white bread with a brown glazed 
cruet ; the married daughter a dish of beautiful 
Indian-corn cakes ; the unmarried one a plate 
of red eggs, gilt nuts, and honey -cakes decorated 
with coloured paper like a wedding present ; 
the big boy, who was a noted bird-catcher, 
brought a cage full of linnets and robins ; 
and the schoolboy declaimed a rhymed ode. 
The whole day they overwhelmed him with 
gratitude, and the sixth time they tdl came 
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together late in the evening and sang in his 
honour a song of praise out of the Hymn- 
book. 

But what will his competitors, and especi- 
aQy Herr Brazovics, bring and sing to him 
when they learn how he has entrapped them 
about the purchase of the Monostor? 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE WEDDING-DRESS. 



The wedding was to be in three days' time. 

On Sunday afternoon Athalie went to pay 
visits in turn to all her school friends. It is one 
of the bride's privileges to pay these visits with- 
out her mother ; they have so much to say to 
each other the last time in all their girlhood. 

Frau Sophie was delighted to be allowed to 
stay at home one day in the year, and neither pay 
nor receive calls — not to act as chaperon to her 
daughter and listen to conversation in German, 
of which she did not understand a word. She 
could remain at home and think of her happy 
parlour-maid times — the days when on an idle 
Sunday like this she could fill her apron with 
ears of Indian com, and sit down on the bench 
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before the door picking out the grains one by 
one and cracking them, while she chatted and 
gossiped with her companions. To-day the 
leisure time and the boiled ears of maize were 
at hand, but the friends and the gossip on the 
bench were wanting. Frau Sophie had allowed 
the maid-servants and the cook to go out, that 
she might have the kitchen to herself ; for you 
cannot eat corn in the parlour on account of 
the husks which get strewn about. In the 
end she found suitable company. Tim^a came 
creeping up to her. She also had no work to 
do. The embroidery was finished, and the 
dress had gone to the needle - woman, who 
would send it home at the last moment. 
Tim^a was quite suited to the kitchen bench 
beside Frau Sophie. They were both only on 
sufferance in the house. The difference was 
that Tim^a felt herself a lady, though every one 
looked on her as a servant ; while all the world 
knew that Frau Sophie was the mistress of the 
house, and yet she felt like a servant. So 
Tim^a perched herself on the little bench near 
Frau Sophie, as the nursery-maid and the cook 
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do after quarrelling all the week, when they 
make it up on Sunday and have a chat to-' 
gather. 

Only three days and then the marriage 1 

Timea looked cautiously round to see if any 
listeners were near to overhear, and then in 
a low voice asked, " Mama Sophie, do tell 
me what is a wedding like ? " 

Frau Sophie drew her shoulders up and 
shook like a person who laughs internally, 
looking with half-ahut eyes at the inquiring 
child. With the malicious dehght old servants 
take in deceiving young ones, she encouraged 
the laughable simplicity of the girl. " Yes, 
Tim^a," in the important tone of a story- 
teller, " that is a wonderful sight. Tou will 
see it." 

" I tried once to listen at the church door," 
confessed Timea, frankly; "I had crept in 
when a wedding was going on, but all I could 
see was that the bride and bridegroom stood 
before a lovely golden shrine." 

"That was the altar." 

" Then a naughty boy saw me and drove 
VOL. II. B 
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me away, calling out *Be off, you Turkish 
brat!' Then I ran away." 

"You must know," began Sophie, whilst 
she took out a grain at a time and put them 
in her mouth, " that then comes the venerable 
pope, with a golden cap on his head, on his 
shoulders a robe of rustling silk worked with 
gold, and carrying a great book with clasps 
in his hand. He reads and sings most beauti- 
fully, and then the bridal pair kneel on the 
steps of the altar. The pope asks them both 
whether they love each other." 

"And are they obliged to answer?" 
" Of course, silly ; and not only that, but 
the priest reads out of the big book an oath 
to the bridegroom and then afterwards to the 
bride, that they will love and keep to each 
other till death divides them. They swear it 
by the Holy Trinity and the Blessed Virgin 
and all the saints, for ever and ever. Amen ; 
and the whole choir repeats the Amen. Then 
the priest takes the two rings from a silver 
dish and puts one on each of their third 
fingers, makes them clasp hands and winds 
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a golden girdle round them, while the pre- 
centor and the choir sing to the organ ' Gospodi 
Pomiluj.'"^ 

The melancholy sound of the words " Gos- 
podi Pomiluj " pleased Tim^a. That must be 
some magic blessing. 

"Then they cover the bridegroom and also 
the bride with a flowered-silk veil from head 
to foot, and whilst the pope blesses them the 
two witnesses hold a silver crown over each." 

"Ah!" 

When Frau Sophie noticed the deep interest 
of the girl she got warmer and warmer, and 
tried to inflame her fancy with the splendours 
of the Greek ritual. " The choir goes on sing- 
ing, and the pope takes one crown and makes 
the bridegroom kiss it, then places it on his 
head and says, ' I crown thee as servant of 
God and husband of this handmaid of the 
Lord.' Then he takes the other crown, gives 
it to the bride to kiss, and says to her, 
' I crown thee as handmaid of the Lord, and 
wife of this servant of God.' The deacon 
' Lord have mercy on ua. 
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begins to pray for the young pair, and mean- 
while the priest leads them three times round 
the altar, and the witnesses take oflf the veil 
which covered them. The church is full of 
people, who all look and whisper, ' That is a 
bride to be kissed. What a beautiful pair ! ' " 

Tim^a nodded her head with girlish delight, 
as if to say, " That is delightful ; it must be 
lovely." 

" Then the pope brings out a golden cup of 
wine, and the bride and bridegroom drink 
from it." 

" Is there really wine in it ? " asked Timda 
in alarm. Her fear of wine came partly from 
the recollection of the prohibition in the 
Koran. 

" Of course there is — real wine. Then the 
bridesmaids and groomsmen throw maize baked 
in honey over them; that brings luck. It is 
lovely, I can tell you." 

Tim^a's eyes shone with the prophetic fire of 
a magnetic dream. She pictured these myste- 
rious proceedings to herself as partly a rite, 
partly an enigma of the heart, and trembled all 
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over. Sophie laughed in her sleeve and found 
this most amusing; a pity she should be dis- 
turbed in it. Manly steps approached the 
kitchen door, and some one came in. 

What a surprise ! it was Herr Katschuka. 

The mistress of the house was horrified, for 
she had only slippers on and her apron full of 
maize. Which should she hide first ? But 
Tim^a was more frightened, though she had 
nothing to hide. 

"Excuse me," said Katschuka with familiar 
ease ; " I found the doors all shut on the other 
side, so I came round by the kitchen." 

** You see," screeched Frau Sophie, " my 
daughter has gone to visit her friends. I sent 
the maids to church, and we two are the only 
ones at home ; so we just sat down in the 
kitchen. Pray excuse our nSglige, Herr Cap- 
tain." 

" Don't disturb yourself, I will remain with 
you here." 

" Oh no, I could not allow it. Here in the 
kitchen ! We have not even a chair for the 
Captain." 
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But Herr Katschuka knew what to do in any 
emergency. "Don't make a stranger of me, 
Mama Sophie. Here, this can will do for a seat," 
and he sat down opposite Tim^a on a pail, and 
even set the hostess at ease with respect to the 
ears of maize. " That is excellent for dessert ; 
give me a handful in my cap. I like it very 
much." 

Frau Sophie was on the broad grin when she 
saw that the Captain did not disdain to take the 
vulgar sweets in his military cap, and eat a 
quantity without even shelling them. It made 
him very popular with his mother-in-law. " I 
was in the midst of an interesting conversation 
with Timda," began Sophie ; " she was asking 
me about — a baptism." 

Tim^a was on the point of rushing away, if 
Frau Sophie had told the truth ; but she would 
not have been the mother of a marriageable 
daughter if she had not possessed the art of 
turning the conversation at the entrance of an 
unexpected visitor. 

" I was describing a baptism to her. She is 
quite frightened at it. Just look how she is 
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trembling ; for I was telling her that she would 
have to be wrapped up like a baby and carried 
in arms, and that she must cry like one. Don't 
be alarmed, you little fool. It is not true, I 
was only jokiog. Her greatest trouble is that 
her hair will be all spoilt." 

This requires explanation. Timea had splen- 
did long thick hair, Athalie amused herself by 
making the hairdresser execute on it the most 
surprising coiffures. Sometimes all the hair was 
combed up and built into a tower, again it was 
frizzed into wings on each side over the ear ; in 
short, the girl had to appear in the most ridicu- 
lous head-dresses, such as no one had ever worn, 
and which required the unsparing use of tongs, 
pincers, brushes, and pomade. Athalie pre- 
tended to do this out of affection for her cousin, 
and the poor child had no idea how she was 
disfigured by it. 

Herr Katschuka undeceived her. " Friiulein 
Tim^, you need not regret this coiffure. It 
■would suit you much better if you wore your 
hair quite plain ; you have such lovely hair, that 
it is a ein to burn it with irons and smear it 
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with pomade. Do not allow it ; it is a shame to 
lose any of your magnificent hair, and it is soon 
ruined by the ill-treatment which ladies call 
hairdressing, — it loses its brilliancy, splits at the 
points, breaks easily, and falls early. You do 
not require all that artificial structure. Your 
hair is so beautiful that you need only plait it 
plainly to possess the finest of all coiffures." It 
is possible that Herr Katschuka only said this 
out of a humane sympathy with the ill-treated 
head of hair, and meant merely to free it from 
the tortures inflicted on it. But his words had 
a deeper effect than he expected. From that 
moment Tim^a had a feeling as if the comb in 
her hair was splitting her head, and could hardly 
bear it till the Captain had gone. He did not 
stay long, for he took pity on Frau Sophie, who 
was struggling continually to hide her feet 
in their torn and downtrodden slippers. Herr 
Katschuka promised to look in again in the 
evening, and took his leave. He kissed Frau 
Sophie's hand, but made a low bow to Timea. 

Hardly was he out of the door before Tim^a 
snatched the large comb from her hair, tore 
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down the heaped-up plaits, destroyed tlie whole 
edifice, then went to the basin and began to 
wash her hair and her whole head. 

" What are you doing there, girl ? " said Frau 
Sophie, angrily. " WlU you leave off this nio- 
meut ! Let your hair alone. Athalie will be fine 
and angry when she comes home and sees you." 

" Let her be angry, for all I care," answered 
the gh'l defiantly, wrung her wet locks out, sat 
down behind Frau Sophie, and began to put up 
her loosened hair into a simple threefold plait. 
Pride was awakened in her heart, she began to 
be less timid ; the words of the Captain infused 
courage into her— his wish, his taste, were laws 
to her. She coiled the plait simply into a knot, 
and wound it round her head as he had suggest- 
ed. The mistress laughed to herself : this child 
had been made a fool of certainly ! 

Whilst Timea was plaiting her hair, Sophie 
came nearer and tried to wheedle her again. 

" Let me tell you more about the wedding. 
Where did that stupid Katschuka interrupt us ? 
If he had only known what we were talking 
about 1 Yes, I stopped where the bride and 
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bridegroom drink from the cup, the choir and 
the deacon sing * Gospodi Pomiluj/ Then the 
pope reads the Gospel, and the witnesses hold 
the crowns over the heads of the couple. The 
pope receives them back, lays them on the 
silver dish, and says to the bridegroom, * Be 
praised like Abraham, and blessed like Isaac, 
and increase like unto Jacob ; ' and to the bride, 
* Be praised like Sara, happy like Kebecca, and 
increase Hke Kachel,'— and after this blessing the 
bride and bridegroom kiss each other three times 
before the altar and before the wedding-guests." 

Tim^a shut her eyes at the thought of the 
scene. 

• ••••. 

Athalie was not a little surprised when she 
came home and saw Tim^ with plaited hair. 

" Who allowed you to turn up your hair ? 
Where is your giraflfe comb and your bow ? 
Put it on at once." 

Tim^ pressed her lips together and shook 
her head, 

'' Will you do what I tell you instantly ? " 

« No." 
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Athalie was atagf^ered at this resistance. It 
was unheard of that any one should contradict 
her. And this from an adopted child, who ate 
the bread of charity, who had always been so sub- 
missive, and once even kissed her foot. " No ! " 
said she, going towards Timea, and bringing 
her face, red with anger, as close to the other's 
alabaster cheek as if she would set it on fire. 

Frau Sophie looked on with malicious joy 
from her corner, and said, " Didn't I say you 
would catch it when Athalie returned?" 

But Tim^a looked straight into Athalie's 
flaming eyes, and repeated her " No ! " 

" And why not ? " screamed Athalie, whose 
voice was now like her mother's, while her eyes 
were exactly like her father's. 

" Because I am prettier thus," answered 
Timea. 

" Who told you that ? " 

" He." 

Athalie crooked her fingers like eagles' claws, 
and her teeth shone clenched between her red 
lips. It was as if she would tear the girl in 
pieces. Then her unbridled rage suddenly 
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turned into scornful laughter. She left Timea 
and went to her room. 

Herr Katschuka paid another visit the same 
evening. At table Athalie overwhelmed Tim^a 
with unwonted kindness. 

"Do you not think, Herr Captain, that 
Tim^a is much prettier with her hair dressed 
in this simple way ? " 

The Captain assented. Athalie smiled. Now 
it was no longer a joke, but a punishment which 
was to be inflicted on the girl. 

Only two days to the marriage. During that 
time Athalie overflowed with attention and 
tenderness to Timea. She must not go out to 
the kitchen, and the servants were told to kiss 
her hand on entering the room. Frau Sophie 
often called her " little lady." The dress had 
come home finished, and what childlike delight 
it gave Tim^a! She danced round it and 
clapped her hands. 

" Come and try on your wedding costume," 
said Athalie, with a cruel smile. 

Tim^a let them put on the splendid dress she 
had herself embroidered. She wore no stays, 
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and was already well formed for her age, and 
the dress fitted her very fairly. "With what 
shy pleasure she looked at herself in the great 
mirror 1 Ah ! how lovely she will be iu her 
wedding finery ! Perhaps she thought, too, 
that she would inspire love ? Perhaps she felt 
her heart beat ; and possibly a flame was already 
alight there which would cause her grief and 
pain. 

But that was no matter to those who were 
carrying on the shameful jest. The maid who 
dressed her bit her lips so as not to laugh 
aloud. Athalie brought out the bridal wreath, 
and tried it on Timea's head. The myrtle and 
the white jasmine became her well. 

" Oh, how beautiful you wUl be to-morrow ! " 

Then they took the dress ofi" TimtSa ; aud 
AthaUe said, "Now I will try it on ; I should 
hke to see how it would suit me." 

She required the help of the stays to squeeze 
her waist into the dress, which gave her splen- 
did figure an even more magnificent "contour." 
She also put on the wreath and looked at herself 
iu the glaas. Tim^a sighed deeply, and whis- 
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pered to Athalie, in tones of undisguised admira- 
tion, " How lovely, how lovely you are 1 " 

It might, perhaps, have been time now to 
make an end of this deception. But no — she 
must drain the cup. First, because she is so 
forward ; and then, because she is so stupid. 
She must be punished. So the contemptuous 
farce Was carried on the whole day by all the 
household. The poor child's head swam with 
all the congratulations. She listened for Herr 
Katschuka, and ran away when she saw him 
coming. 

Did he know what was going on ? Quite pos- 
sibly. Did it vex him? Perhaps it did not 
even vex him. Very likely he knew things of 
which the laughers did not dream, and awaited 
the important day with perfect indifference. 

On the last morning before the marriage, 
Athalie said to Tim^a, " To-day you must fast 
entirely. To-morrow is a very soleron day for 
you. You will be led to the altar, and there 
first baptised and then married ; so you must 
fast the whole of the day before, in order to go 
purified to the altar." 
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Tim^a obeyed this direction, and ate not a 
morsel for the entire day. 

It is well known that all these adopted chil- 
dren have excellent appetites. Nature demands 
its rights ; and the love of good things is the 
only desire which they have a chance of satis- 
fying. But Timea conquered that appetite. 
She sat at dinner and supper without touching 
anything, and yet they had purposely prepared 
her favourite dishes. 

In the anteroom the maids and the cook 
tried to persuade her to eat secretly the deli- 
cacies which they had put aside for her, telling 
her she might break her fast if no one knew it. 
She would not be persuaded, and controlled her 
hunger. She helped to prepare the tarta and 
jellies for the wedding feast ; a mass of tempt- 
ing and luscious cakes lay before her, but she 
never touched one. And yet Athalie's example, 
who also was busy with the preparations for the 
nest day, showed her that it is quite per- 
missible to take a taste when one has a 
chance. She must keep her fast. She went 
early to bed, saying she felt chilly. And so 
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she was, and trembled with cold even under 
her quilt and could not sleep. Athalie heard 
her teeth chattering, and was cruel enough to 
whisper in her ear, "To-morrow at this time, 
where will you be ? " 

How should the poor child sleep, when all the 
slumbering feelings which at this age lie in the 
chrysalis stage were being prematurely scared 
into life? 

Tim^a lay till dawn in a fever, and slumber 
never closed her eyes. Towards daybreak she 
slept heavily ; a leaden hand lay on her limbs, 
and even the noise which went on around her 
in the morning did not rouse her. 

And this was the marriage-day ! 

Athalie ordered the servants to let Tim^a 
sleep on ; she herself let down the window cur- 
tains that the room might be dark : Timda was 
only to be awoke when Athalie was already 
dressed in all her bridal array. That required 
much time, for she wished to appear to-day in 
the whole panoply of her beauty. From far 
and near numerous relations and friends had 
arrived to assist at the marriage of the rich 
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Brazovics'a only daughter, the prettiest girl for 
seven parishes round. 

The guests were already beginning to aaaemhle 
in the house of the bride. Her mother, Fran 
Sophie, had lieen squeezed into her new dress, 
and into her even more uncomfortable new 
shoes, by which her desire to get the day over 
was much increased. 

The bridegroom had also arrived, with a 
beaming countenance, and polite as usual ; but 
this cheerful aspect did not mean much — it was 
only part of his gala uniform. He had brought 
the bouquet for the bride. At that time 
camellias were unknown ; the bouquet was 
composed of various coloured roses. Herr 
Katschuka said as he presented it that he 
offered roaes to the rose. As a reward, he re- 
ceived a proud smile from the radiant face. 

Only two were wanting — Timea and Herr 
Brazovics. 

Tim^a was not missed ; no one asked after 
her. But every one waited most impatiently 
for Herr Brazovics. It was said that he had 
gone very early to the castle to see the Gover- 
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nor, and his return was impatiently expected. 
Even the bride went several times to the win- 
dow and looked out for papa's carriage. 

Only the bridegroom showed no anxiety. 
But where could Herr Brazovics be ? Yester- 
day evening he had been in a very good temper. 
He had been amusing himself with his friends, 
and invited all his acquaintances to the wedding. 
Late in the night he had knocked at Herr Kat- 
schuka's window, and called to him, instead of 
" Good night," " The hundred thousand gulden 
will be all ready to-morrow." And he had good 
reason to be in such a merry mood. The Gov- 
ernor of the fortress had informed him that the 
plans had been accepted to their full extent by 
the War Department : the expropriation was 
arranged. Even the money had been paid for 
that part which lay on the ground between the 
two river branches; and the others concerned 
had received notice that this very night they 
would obtain the signature of the Minister. It 
was as good as having the money in one's 
pocket. The next morning, Herr Brazovics 
could hardly await the usual hour of reception. 
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and arrived so early in the antechamber of the 
Governor, that no one else was there. The 
Governor did not keep him waiting, but called 
him in at once. 

" A little misfortune," said he. 

" Well, if it is not a great one " 

" Have you ever heard of the Privy Council ? " 

"Never." 

" Nor I. For fifteen years I never heard it 
spoken of. But it does exist, and has just 
given a sign of life. As I told you, the Minister 
had agreed to the execution of the fortifications 
and the necessary purchase of land. Then from 
some unknown source evidence was brought 
forward by which many disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances were discovered. It would not do 
to compromise the Minister, so they called the 
Council together, which had not been heard of 
for fifteen years, except when its members drew 
their salary and had their band to play. The 
Council, when this questionable affair was sub- 
mitted to it, found a wise solution : it agreed 
to the decision in principle, but divided its 
execution into two parts. The fortifications on 
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the river-side are to be provided for at once, 
but the Monostor section is only to be begun 
when the other is finished. So the owners of 
the Monostor land will have the pleasure of 
waiting eighteen or twenty years for their 
money. Good morning, Herr Brazovics." 

Herr Athanas could not utter a syllable. 
There was no help for it. The profit so cer- 
tainly counted on was gone — gone also those 
other hundred thousand gulden which were 
buried in vineyards of no value, which are now 
worthless. He saw all his castles in the air 
destroyed : his beautiful house, his cargo-ships 
on the Danube, the lighted church with the 
brilliant company, they were only a fata mor- 
gana^ blown away with the mirage of the 
Monostor forts by the first puff of wind — 
melted into nothing, like the light cloud which 

obscures the sun. 

....... 

Ah ! here comes Tim^a ! 

At last she had had her sleep out. In the 
twilight of the curtained room it had taken her 
long to rouse herself ; she dressed like one in a 
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feverish dream, and groped sleepily through 
the adjoining rooms, all empty, till she came 
to the one where Athalie had dressed. "When 
she entered the bright room full of flowers and 
presents, she remembered for the first time that 
this was her wedding-day. 

When she saw Herr Katschuka with tlie 
bouquet in his hand, the thought shot across 
her that this was the bridegroom ; and when 
she cast a glance on Athalie she thought, " That 
is my wedding-dress." As she stood there in 
her astonishment, with wide eyes and open 
mouth, she was a sight for laughing and 
weepiug. 

The seirvants, the guests, Frau Sophie, could 
not contain their merriment. 

But Athalie stepped forward majestically, 
took hold of the little thing's delicate chin with 
her white-gloved hand, and said, smiling, "To- 
day, my little treasure, you must allow me to 
be the one to go to the altar. You, my child, 
must go to school and wait five years before 
you are married, if indeed any one propose.^ 
to you." 
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Timea stood as if petrified, and let her folded 
hands fall into her lap. She did not blush or 
become paler. There was no name for what 
she felt. 

Perhaps Athalie knew that this cruel jest was 
not calculated to enhance her charms, and tried 
to lessen its effect. " Come, Timea," she said ; 
" I only waited for you. Come and put on my 
veil." 

The bridal veil ! 

Timea took the veil with stiffened fingers, 
and went towards Athalie. It was to be fas- 
tened to her hair with a golden arrow. 

Tim^a's hand trembled, and the arrow was 
heavy : it would not go through the thick 
hair. At an impatient movement of Athalie's, 
its blunt point pricked the lovely bride's head 
slightly. 

"You are too stupid for anything!" cried 
Athalie angrily, and struck Timea on the hand. 
Her eyebrows contracted. Scolded, struck, on 
such a day, and in the presence of that man ! 
Two heavy drops formed in her eyes and rolled 
down her white cheek. I trow those two drops 
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turned the scale held by the Great Judge's 
hand, from which happiness and misery are 
measured out to man. 

Athalie tried to excuse her haatineas by her 
feverish excitement. A bride may be pardoned 
if she is nervous and irritable at the last mo- 
ment. The witnesses, the bridesmaids, are 
ready, and the bride's father has not yet 
arrived. 

Every one was uneasy; only the bridegroom 
was quite composed. A message had come from 
the church that the pope was ready and waiting 
for the bridal pair. Already the bells are ring- 
ing, as is the custom at grand weddings. Atha- 
lie's heart beats high with vexation that her 
father does not come. One messenger after 
another is sent for him. At last his glass coach 
is seen approaching. Here he is at last I 

The bride steps up to the mirror once more, 
to see if her veil falls in the right folds. She 
puts her bracelets and necklace straight. 

Meanwhile a curious sound is heard below, as 
if many people were rushing up-stairs together. 
Mysterious noises and smothered exclamations 
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axe heard in the next room ; every one presses 
thither; the bridesmaids and friends run out 
to see what it is; but it is remarkable that 
none of them return. 

Athalie hears her mother scream. Well, she 
generally screams even when she is talking 
quietly. 

" Do see what has happened," says Athalie to 
her bridegroom. 

The Captain goes out, and Athalie remains 
alone with Tim^a ; the suppressed whispering 
grows louder. At last even Athalie becomes 
uneasy. 

The bridegroom returns. He remains stand- 
ing at the open door, and says thence to his 
bride, "Herr Brazovics is dead." 

The bride throws her arms into the air and 
falls swooning backwards. If Tim^a had not 
caught her in her arms, she would have struck 
her head on the marble table behind her. The 
lovely haughty face of the bride is whiter even 
than Time's ; and Timea, whilst she holds Atha- 
lie's head on her breast, thinks, " See how the 
beautiful wedding-dress lies in the dust ! " 
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The bridegroom stands at the door and looks 
long at Timea, then turning away suddenly, he 
leaves the house amidst the universal confu- 
sion. 

He does not even take the trouble to lift his 
bride from the ground. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



TIM^A. 



*' How the beautiful dress lies in the dust ! " 
Instead of the wedding feast there followed 

the funeral banquet, and in the place of the 

embroidered robe came the mourning garments. 
Black ! The colour which makes rich and 

poor alike. 

Athalie and Timda were dressed alike in black. 

And if the mourning had consisted only in the 
wearing of its outward garb ! But with the 
sudden death of Herr Athanas all the birds of 
ill omen had collected, as the ravens come and 
sit in long lines on the roof before a great 
storm. 

The first croak was, that the bridegroom sent 
back his engagement-ring. He did not appear 
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at the funeral to lend his bride a aupporting 
arm as she followed the cofBn half-fainting ; for 
in this little town it was the custom that the 
mourners, whether gentle or simple, should fol- 
low their dead on foot and with bare heads to 
the burial-ground. 

There were some who blamed this course of 
action in Katsehuka, and did not consider it an 
excuse that, as Herr Brazovies had not kept to 
the condition of handing over the dowry before- 
hand, the bridegroom was justified iu consider- 
ing himself freed from his obligations. There 
are a few narrow-minded people who can find 
no excuse for such a withdrawal. Then came 
the ravens and sat on the roof. One creditor 
after another appeared and demanded his money. 
And then the whole bouse of cards collapsed. 

The first who spoke of a suit at law blew the 
concern into the air. When once the avalanche 
begins to roll, it never stops till it gets to the 
foot of the hill. 

It was soon ascertained that the fears of the 
bridegroom, who had got safely away, were only 
too well founded. In the affairs of Herr Bra- 
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zovics there figured so many investments appar- 
ently sound but really unprofitable, such false 
calculations, unsecured debts, and imaginary 
securities, that when order was brought into 
this chaos, the whole property did not suffice to 
satisfy the creditors. Besides, it came to light 
that he had used moneys entrusted to his 
honour : orphans' capital, church endowments, 
hospital funds, the deposits of his ship-captains. 
The floods rose over the roof of the house, and 
these floods brought mire and dirt with them ; 
and what they left behind was — shame. 

Tim^a too lest her whole property. The 
orphan's trust-money had never been invested 
at all. 

Every day lawyers, magistrates' clerks, bailiffs, 
came to the house. They sealed each box and 
closet ; they did not ask the ladies for permis- 
sion to visit them ; unannounced they bounced 
in at any hour of the day, ransacked the rooms, 
and gave vent to reproaches and curses on the 
dead man, so loud that the mourning women 
could not but hear them. All they found in 
the house was taken out in turn and appraised. 
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down to wie pictures, with and without their 
frames ; even the wedding-dress, without a 
bride, did not escape this fate. And then they 
decided on the date, and had it posted on the 
door, on which everything was to be sold by 
auction — everything, not excepting the embroi- 
dered dress. The last lot would be the house 
itself ; and when it was sold the former owners 
could go their way wheresoever they chose, 
and the beautiful Athalie might look up to 
heaven and ask where she was henceforth to lay 
her haughty head. Where indeed ? — she, the 
orphaned daughter of a firaudulent bankrupt, to 
whom not even her good name was left, whom 
no one. wanted, not even herself Of all the 
treasures she possessed, only two valuable 
souvenirs remained which she had hidden from 
the baUiifs — an onyx box, and the returned 
engagement-ring. The box she had concealed 
in her pocket ; and when alone at night, slie 
drew it out and looked at its precious contents. 
There were all sorts of poison in it. By some 
odd freak, Athalie bad bought it in one of her 
Italian journeys, and while it was in her poaaes- 
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sion she thought she could defy the world. She 
imagined herself able to destroy her own life at 
any moment, and this idea made her feel as a 
despot to her parents and her lover. If they 
'do not do all she wishes, the box is there ; she 
need only choose the swiftest poison, and in 
the morning they would find her a corpse. Now 
a great temptation assailed her ; life lay before 
her as a desolate waste; the father had made 
his child a beggar, and the bridegroom had for- 
saken his bride. 

Athalie rose from her bed: she looked into 
the open box, and sought amongst the various 
poisons. 

Then she suddenly discovered that she was 
afraid of death ! She had not strength to cast 
life away ; she gazed at herself in the glass — 
was all that beauty to be annihilated ? 

She shut the box and put it away. Then 
she brought out the other jewel, the ring. 
There is a poison in that too, and of a yet 
more deadly sort, for it kills the soul. But she 
has the courage to swallow it — to intoxicate 
herself with it. She had loved the man who 
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gave her this ring — not only so, but she wiis 
still madly in love with him. The poison-box 
gives bad advice — the ring even worse. Athalie 
begins to dress ; there is no one to help her 
— the servants have all left the house, Frau 
Sophie and Tim^a are sleeping in the maids' 
room ; the official seal has been attached to the 
doors of the public apartments. Athalie does 
not wake the sleepers, but dresses alone. How 
far the night has passed she cannot tell; no 
one winds up the splendid clocks, now that they 
are to pass under the hiammer. One points to 
eight o'clock, another to three, but it does not 
matter. Athalie finds the key of the street- 
door and creeps out, leaving all open behind 
her. Who is likely to be rol?bed ? and besides, 
who would, like her, venture alone in the dark 
streets ? 

At that time the streets of Komorn were de- 
cidedly dark at night. One lamp at the Trinity- 
pillar, one at the town -hall, and a third at 
the main guard, — no others anywhere. Athalie 
takes the road to the Promenade, the so-called 
" Anglia." It is a region of evil reputation. 
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A dark lane between the town and the fort, 
in which at night fallen women with painted 
faces and dishevelled hair loiter, when they are 
driven from their haunts on the " little square." 
Athalie is sure to meet such creatures if she 
goes by the Anglia. But she is not afraid. 
The poison she sucked out of the golden ring 
has taken away her fear of these impure forms. 
One only shrinks from the gutter as long as 
one has kept clear of it. 

At the corner stands a sentry ; she must try 
to creep past him without being seen and 
challenged. 

The corner house has a colonnade leading to 
the square. Here in the day-time the bread- 
sellers have their stand. Athalie chooses her 
path through this arcade, as it hides her from 
the sentry's eyes. 

In walking quickly she stumbled over some- 
thing. It was a ragged woman, quite drunk, 
lying across the threshold. The half-human 
creature whom her foot touched gave vent to 
filthy curses. Athalie took no notice, but 
stepped aside from the obstacle ; she felt easier 
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Be turned the corner towards the Pro- 
menade. The light of the main-guard lamp 
had now disappeared, and she found herself 
under the gloom of the trees. Through the 
juniper- bushes shone a ray from a lighted 
window. Athaiie followed that guiding star. 
There lay the dwelling of the Engineer officer. 
She seized the lion-headed knocker at the little 
door, over which was painted the double eagle ; 
her hand trembled as she raised it in order to 
knock gently, and at the sound the soldier- 
servant came out and opened to her. 

" Is the Captain in ? " asked Athaiie. 

The fellow nodded, grinning. Yes — he was 
at home. He had often seen Athaiie, and 
many a pretty bright coin had rolled into his 
hand from her delicate fingers, when he carried 
the beautiful lady flowers or choice fruit from 
his master. 

The Captain was up and at work ; his room 
was simply furnished, without any luxury. On 
the walls hung maps and surveying - instru- 
ments ; the strictest military simplicity sur- 
priaed the in-comer, as well as a penetrating 
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smell of tobacco, which adhered to the books 
and furniture, and was perceptible even when 
no one was smoking. Athalie had never seen 
the Captain's room. The house to which he 
was to have taken her on their marriage-day was 
very different, but it had been taken possession 
of by the creditors with all its contents on that 
very morning. She had only looked in at the 
window when she walked with her mother on 
the Promenade in the afternoon to hear the 
band play. 

Herr Katsehuka started up in alarm. He 
was not prepared for a lady's visit ; the three 
top buttons of his violet tunic were unbuttoned, 
contrary to regulations, and he had laid aside 
his horse-hair cravat, Athalie remained stand- 
ing at the door with hanging arms and her 
head down : the Captain hastened to her. 

" In God's name, Fraulein, what are you 
doing here ? What are you here for ? " She 
could not speak, — she sank on his breast and 
sobbed wildly. He did not embrace her. " Sit 
down, Fraulein," said he, leading her to the 
plain leather sofa, and then his first care was 
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; on his cravat again. He drew a chair 
near the divan and sat down opposite Athalie. 
" What do you want, Fraulein ? " 

She dried her tears and looked with her radi- 
ant eyes long at the Captain, as if thus to tell 
him why she came. WOl he not understand ? 

No, he understood nothing. When she was 
obliged to break silence, she began to tremble 
as if with ague. 

" Sir," she said, with a quivering voice, " aa 
long as I was prosperous, you were very de- 
voted to me. Is nothing left of that affection ? " 

" Fraulein," answered Katschuka, with cold 
politeness, " I shall always be your devoted 
Mend. The blow which fell on you struck me 
too — we have both lost our all, I am in despair, 
for I see no means of resuscitating my hopes 
reduced to ashes. My profession imposes con- 
ditions on me which I cannot fulfil : it is not 
allowed to those of us who have no private 
means to many." 

" I know it," said Athalie, "and it was not 
that which i wished to suggest to you. We are 
now very poor, but there may be some favour- 
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able turn in our lot. My father has a rich 
uncle in Belgrade whose heirs we are ; at his 
death we shall be rich again. I will wait for 
you — do you wait for me. Take back your 
ring — take me to your mother, and let me stay 
with her as your betrothed. I will wait for 
you till you fetch me away, and will be a good 
daughter to your mother." 

Herr Katschuka sighed so deeply that he 
nearly blew out the light which stood before 
him. " Alas, Fraulein," said he, taking up the 
golden circle from the table, " that is, unhappily, 
quite impossible. You little know my mother. 
She is an ambitious woman — an inaccessible 
nature. She lives on a small pension, and loves 
no one. You have no idea what struggles I 
have had with my mother about my affaires 
du cceur. She is a baroness by birth, and has 
never consented to this union. She would not 
come to our marriage. I could not take you 
to her, Fraulein — on your account I have 
quarrelled with her." 

Athalie's breast heaved feverishly, her face 
glowed ; she seized with both her hands that of 



her faithless bridegroom, on which the ring was 
wanting, and whispered, whilst tears ran down 
her cheeks, so low that even the deaf walls 
could not hear, " You — you have braved your 
mother for me ; I will defy the whole world for 
you." 

Katsehuka dared not meet the speaking eyes 
of the lovely woman. He drew geometrical 
figures on the table with the golden circle he 
still held, as if he would decipher from their 
angles of incidence the difference between love 
and madness. 

The girl continued in a whisper, " I am al- 
ready so deeply humiliated that no shame can 
bring me lower ; I have no more to lose in 
this world. If you were not here, I should 
have already killed myself I belong not to 
myself, but to you, — say, what shall I be to 
you? I have lost my senses, and all is the 
same to me ; kill me, if you choose — I will 
not stir." 

Herr Katschuka, during this passionate 
speech, had worked out the problem of what 
he was to answer, " Friiulein Athalie I I will 
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speak frankly — you know I am an honest 



man." 



Athalie had not asked him about that. 

"An honest and chivalrous man would be 
ashamed to take advantage of the misfortune 
of a woman for the satisfaction of his lowest 
passions. I will give you good advice as a well- 
meaning friend, as one who has a boundless 
respect for you. You tell me you have an 
uncle in Belgrade : go to him. He is your 
blood - relation, and must receive you in a 
friendly way. I give you my word of honour 
that I will not marry, and if we meet again I 
shall always bring you the same feelings which 
for years I have experienced towards you." 

He told no lie when he gave this promise. 
But from what his face showed at this moment, 
Athalie could read what he did not say, — ^that 
the Captain neither now nor for years past had 
loved her, that he loved another, and if this 
other was poor and made a beggar, he had good 
reason to promise on his word of honour that 
he would not marry. This it was which Athalie 
read in the cool expressions of her faithless 
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bridegroom. And then something flashed 
through her brain like lightning. Her eyes 
flashed too. 

"Will you come to-morrow," she asked him, 
" to escort me to my uncle in Belgrade ? " 

" I will come," Katschuka hastened to reply. 
" But now go home. Did any one come with 
you ? " 

" I came quite alone." 

" What imprudence ! Who is to take you 
back ? " 

" You need not," she said, bitterly. " If at 
this hour any one saw us together, what a 
scandal it would be — for you. I can walk 
alone. I am not afraid. I have no longer any- 
thing worth stealing." 

" My servant shall follow you." 

" He shall do nothing of the sort. The patrol 
might arrest the poor devil. After the last post 
he must not be seen in the streets. I will find 
my way alone. So then — to-morrow " 

" I will be with you by eight o'clock." 

Athalie wrapped herself in her black cloak, 
and hurried away before Katschuka had time 
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to open the door for her. It seemed to her as 
if the Captain was putting on his sword almost 
before she had left his door. Is he perhaps 
going to follow her in the distance ? 

She stopped at the corner of the Anglia, but 
no one was following. She ran home in the 
darkness, and as she hastened through the deep 
night she concocted a plan in her head. If only 
the Captain once sits by her in the carriage, if 
he goes with her to Belgrade, he will see that 
no power on earth can deliver him from her. 
As she passed through the long market-hall, 
she stumbled again over the same female figure 
as it lay on th! .tonea This time it did not 
awake nor curse her. What sound sleep these 
wretches enjoy ! But when Athalie got to the 
door of her home, a thought sank like lead into 
her mind. What if the Captain was only so 
ready with his promise of escorting her to Bel- 
grade in order to get rid of her ? What if he 
does not come to-morrow, either at eight or 
later ? A torturing jealousy excited her nerves. 
When she reached the anteroom, she felt about 
on the table for the candle and matches she had 
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left there. Instead of these her hand touched a 
knife — a sharp cook's knife with a heavy handle. 
This also sheds light on darkness. She grasped 
the knife and walked up and down. Her teeth 
chattered : the thought was working in her, 
how if she were to drive this knife into the 
heart of that girl with the white face, who 
sleeps beside her? That would be an end of 
them both. They would convict her of the 
murder, and so she would get out of the world. 

But Tim^a is not sleeping there now. 

Athalie only remembered when she had gone 
to the bed in which Tim^a usually slept, that 
she was sleeping with Frau Sophie to-night. 
The knife fell from her hand, and then she was 
frightened. She began to feel how lonely she 
was, how dark was all around her, dark too in 

her own soul. 

. . . .... 

The roll of a drum awoke Athalie out of a 
distressing dream. She dreamt of a young 
lady who had murdered her rival, and was led 
to the place of execution. Already she knelt 
on the scaffold, the headsman with his naked 
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sword stood behind her, the judge read the sen- 
tence and said, "With God there is pardon." 
The drum beat, then Athalie awoke. 

It was the auctioneer's drum. The bidding 
had begun ; but that drum is even more dread- 
ful than the one which gives the signal of death. 
To listen, when the voice which penetrates even 
to the street calls out the well-known, old 
favourite things which only yesterday were our 
own ! '' Once, twice ; any advance ? " and then 
" thrice ! " and the drum rolls and the hammer 
falls. Then it begins again, " Once, twice ; any 
advance ? " 

Athalie put on her mourning dress, the only 
one left to her, and went to find some one. 
There were only her mother and Tim^a to look 
for. They would probably be in the kitchen. 

Both had long been up and dressed. Frau 
Sophie was as round as a tub. Knowing well 
enough that no one would search her, she had 
put on a dozen dresses one over the other, and 
hidden a few napkins and silver spoons in her 
pockets. She could hardly move. Tim^a was 
in her simple black everyday dress, and was 
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preparing warm mUk and coffee. At the sight 
of Athalie, Frau Sophie broke into loud sobs, 
and hung on her neck. '' Oh, my dear, darling, 
pretty daughter ! What have we come to, and 
what will become of us ? Oh that we had not 
lived to see this day ! This dreadful drum woke 
you, I suppose ? " 

" Is it not yet eight o'clock ? " asked Athalie. 
The kitchen clock was still going. 

"Not eight? Why, the auction began at 
nine. Can you not hear it?" 

"Has no one been to see us?" 

" Silly idea ! Why,' who should visit us at 
such a time ? " 

Athalie said no more, but sat down on the 
bench — the same little seat on which Frau 
Sophie had described to Tim^a the splendid 
wedding ceremony. 

Tim^a prepared the breakfast, toasted the 
bread, and laid the kitchen table for the two 
ladies. Athalie did not heed the invitation, 
however much pressed by Frau Sophie. 
" Drink, my dear, my own pretty ! Who 
knows where we shall get coffee to-morrow! 
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The whole world is against us, and every one 
abuses and curses us. What will become of 
us ? " But that did not hinder her from gulp- 
ing down her cup of coflfee. Athalie was think- 
ing of the journey to Belgrade, and of her 
expected travelling companion. 

Frau Sophie's mind was much occupied with 
original notions on easy modes of death. ** If 
there were only a pin in the coffee that it 
might stick in my throat and choke me." 
Then the wish arose that the flat-iron would 
fall down from the shelf as she passed and 
crush her skull. She -v^ould be glad, too, if 
one of the earthquakes which occasionally oc- 
cur in Komom would happen now, and bury 
the house and all in it. As, however, none of 
these ways of dying came to pass, and Athalie 
would not speak, there was nothing left but to 
vent her wrath on Timea. " She takes it easily, 
the ungrateful creature ! She is not even cry- 
ing ; indeed it is easy for her to laugh — she can 
go to service, or work with a milliner and keep 
herself ; she will be glad to be quit of us, and 
live on her ow^n hook. You just wait, you will 
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Boon have to remember us. You'll be sorry — 
Ijefore a year is over you'll repent fast enough." 
Tim^ had done nothing to repent of, but Frau 
Sophie saw it in the future, and her anger was 
only surpassed by the grief she felt about 
Athalie. " "What will become of you, you 
sweet and only darling? Who will take care 
of you ? What wiU become of your pretty 
white hands ? " 

" There, go and leave me in peace," said 
Athalie, shaking her lamenting mother off her 
neck. " Go and look out of the window, and 
see if any one is coming up to us." 

" Nobody, nobody ! — who should be coming ?" 
Time went on ; drum and bid succeeded each 
other ; whenever the kitchen clock struck, 
Athalie started up, and then let her head fall 
into her hands again and stared before her. 
The roses on her cheeks took a violet shade, 
her lips were blue, an olive shadow darkened 
her exquisite face ; her staring eyes, with deep 
marks below them, her swollen Lips, her painfully 
contracted eyebrows, turned the ideal beauty 
into an image of horror. She sat like a fallen 
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angel driven from heaven. It was already 
noon, and he for whom she waited never 
came. The noise of the sale came nearer and 
nearer. The auctioneer went from room to 
room ; they had begun in the outer rooms, 
now they were coming to the reception-rooms, 
at whose far end was the kitchen. 

Frau Sophie, in spite of her despair, had her 
senses about her enough to notice that the bid- 
ding was very quick. Hardly was anything put 
up before the drum beat, and " any advance ? " 
was cried. The buyers standing in groups 
complained, "No one has a chance, — the man 
is mad. Who can this fool be ? " 

Now only the kitchen department is left, but 
no one enters it. Outside, the drum is heard, 
* ' No one will give more ? " It has been bought 
as a whole, unseen — by some fool. 

It struck Frau Sophie, too, that people did 
not hasten to fetch the lots they bought out of 
the rooms, as usual at an auction : here nothing 
is touched. Now comes the principal lot, and 
every one goes down to the yard, for the house 
itself is being put up. The buyers press round 
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the table of the official auctioneer ; the upset 
price is Darned, Then some one makes an offer 

in a low voice Amongst the crowd arises 

a confused noise, tones of astonishment, laugh- 
ter, hissing ; the people scatter, and again one 
hears, " He must be a fool." Grumbling and 
angry, all go away. " Once, twice, thrice I " 
the hammer falls. The house has found a 
purchaser. 

Now it's time to go, my sweet darhng 
daughter. We will look out for the last time. 
If only the tower of St John's church would fall 
and crush us all together ! " But Athalie sat 
on the bench, waiting and waiting, and looking 
at the clock. It points to two. One little ray 
of hope still shone through the Egyptian dark- 
ness — perhaps it was the dread of pushing 
through the crowd of bidders which had kept 
the Captain from coming; perhaps he will ap- 
pear as soon as the yard is clear. 

■' Don't you hear some one coming ? " 
'No, my beauty, I hear nothing." 
' Yes, mother, I hear some one creeping up- 
stairs gently, on tiptoe," 
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In truth soft steps approach. Some one 
knocks at the kitchen door, like a polite visitor 
who begs permission to enter, and waits till it is 
given him ; and then the door opens gently, and 
in comes, with hat off, and courteous bow — 
Michael Timar Levetinczy. He remained stand- 
ing near the door after saluting the ladies. 
Athalie rose with an expression of disappoint- 
ment and hatred; Frau Sophie wrung her hands, 
and looked up with a mixture of hope and fear ; 
Timea met his gaze with gentle calmness. 

" I," began Timar, sending his *' I " in advance 
like a Pope in his bull, — " I have had this house 
and all its saleable contents knocked down to 
me at the auction. I did not buy it for myself, 
but for the one person in it who is not to be 
bought, and yet is the only treasure on earth 
in my sight. . . . Fraulein Tim^a, from this day 
forward you are the mistress of this house. 
Everything in it belongs to you — the clothes, 
the jewels in the wardrobes, the horses in the 
stable, the securities in the safe, just as they 
were found by the official sequestrator — all is 
inscribed in your name, and the creditors are 
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^satisfied. You are the owner of the house — " 
I accept it from me ; and if there is a corner in 
it where there is room for a quiet fellow who 
would onl)'- impoae on you his respect and 
admiration, and if this corner could be given to 
me — if there was a little shelter for me in your 
heart, and you did not refuse my hand — then 
I should be only too happy, and woidd swear 
I that the whole aim of my life would be to make 
you as happy as you made me." 

Timea's face beamed at these words with 
I maidenly pride. A mixture of inexpressible 
I pain, noble gratitude, and holy aaerifice lighted 
, up her countenance. "Thrice, thrice," her lips 
I stammered, but without a sound, only her sym- 
;hetic nerves heard what she wanted to utter. 
Tiiis man had so often saved her ; he was always 
I so good to her ; he had never made sport of her, 
1 nor flattered her, and now he gives her all her 
I heart could desire. All ? No, all but one thing, 
[ and that is gone ; it belongs to another. 

Timar waited quietly for an answer. Tim^a 
F remained silent. 

"Do not answer hastily, Fraulein Timea," he 
VOL. II. B 
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said. " I will await your decision. I will come 
to-morrow, or in a week, or whenever you like 
to give me an answer. You are mistress of all 
I have handed over to you ; I attach no condi- 
tions to it ; it is all registered in your name. If 
you do not wish to see me here again, it only 
costs you one word ; take a week or a month or 
a year to consider what you will answer." 

.Tim^a stepped forward with decision from 
behind the stove where the other two women 
had pushed her, and approached Michael. 

In her manner lay a precocious gravity, 
which lent to her face a womanly dignity. 
Since that eventful wedding-day she had ceased 

■ 

to be a child; she had become serious and 
silent. She looked calmly into Michael's face, 
and said, "I have already decided." 

Frau Sophie listened with envious malice for 
Tim^a's answer. If only she would say to 
Timar, " I don't want you — go away ! " Any- 
thing is possible from such an idiot of a girl, 
who has had another man put in her head. And 
if Timar, just to revenge himself, were to say, 
** Well then, stay as you are ; you shall have 
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hand, I will offer 



both to Fraulein Athalie," — and if he were to 
marry Athahe 1 As if cases had not been heard 
of in which an honest lover was refused by 
some stuck-up girl, and tlien out of pique 
offered his hand to the governess, or proposed 
to the housemaid on the spot ! This hope of 
Frau Sophie's, however, was not destined to be 
fulfilled. 

Tim^a gave her hand to Timar, and said in 
a low but firm voice, " I accept you as my 
husband." 

Michael grasped the offered hand — not with 
the fire of a passionate lover, but with the 
homage of a man, and looked long into the 
unearthly beauty of the girl's eyes. 

And the girl allowed him to read her soul. 
She repeated her words : " I accept you as my 
husband, and will be a faithful and obedient 
wife ; I only ask one favour — you will not re- 
fuse me ? " Happiness made Michael foi^et 
that a merchant should never sign his name 
to a blank sheet of paper. " Oh, speak ! what 
you desire is already done." 
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"My request is," said Tim^a, *'if you take 
me to wife, and this house becomes yours again, 
and I the mistress in your house, that you 
should allow my adopted mother who received 
me, an orphan, and my adopted sister with 
whom I have grown up, to remain here with 
me. Eegard them as my mother and sister, 
and treat them as kindly." 

An involuntary tear fell from Timar's eye. 
Tim^a noticed it, seized his right hand with 
both hers, and made a new attack on his heart. 
* * You will, I know you will do as I ask you ; 
and you will give back to Athalie all that was 
hers? — her nice clothes and jewels; and she 
will stay with us, and you will be the same 
to her as if she were my own sister ; and you 
will treat Mama Sophie as I do, and call her 
mother ? " 

Frau Sophie hearing this began to sob aloud. 
She sank on her knees before Tim^a, and covered 
her hands, her dress, even her feet with unceas- 
ing kisses, whilst she murmured broken and in- 
audible words. 

In the next moment Timar was himself again. 
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and the far-seeing vision came to hia aid, which 
at any critical time raised him above hia rivals. 
His quick invention whispered to him what 
must be done to provide against future com- 
plications. He took Tim^a's little hands in his. 
" You are a noble creature, Tim^a. You will 
permit me henceforward to call you by your 
name ? and I will not disgrace your good heart. 
Stand up, Mama Sophie, do not cry ; tell Atha- 
lie she might come nearer to me. I will do more 
than Tim^a asked, for love of her, and for you 
two : I wUl provide for Athalie not only a place 
of refuge, but a happy home of her own ; I will 
pay the deposit for her bridegroom, and give 
her the dowry which her father had promised 
to her. May they be happy together." 

Timar had foreseen things still below the 
horizon, and thought that no sacrifice would 
be too great to get the two women out of the 
house and away from Tim^a, and to manage 
that the handsome Captain should be married 
to the lovely Athalie. 

But now it was his turn to be overwhelmed 
with kisses and gratitude by Frau Sophie. 
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"Oh, Herr von Levetinczy! Oh, dear, gen- 
erous Herr von Levetinczy! let me kiss your 
hand, your feet, your clever head/' And she 
did as set forth in her programme, and kissed 
besides his shoulders, coat-collar, and his back, 
at last embracing both Timar and Tim^a in her 
arms, and bestowing her valuable blessing upon 
them. *' Be happy together ! " 

It was impossible to help laughing at the 
way the poor woman expressed her joy. But 
Athalie poisoned all their pleasure. 

Proud as a fallen angel who is asked to re- 
turn, and who prefers damnation to humbling 
her pride, she turned away from Timar, and 
said in a voice choked with passion, " I thank 
you, sir. But I never wish to hear of Herr 
Katschuka again, either in this world or the 
next ! I will never be his wife ; I will remain 
here with Tim^a — as her servant/' 
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THE MABRIAGE OF THE MARBLE STATUE. 

TiMAR was intensely happy at being engaged to 
Tim^a. 

The unearthly beauty of the girl had capti- 
vated his heart at first sight. He admired her 
then, and afterwards the sweet nature which 
he learnt to appreciate won his respect. The 
shameful trick played on her in the house of 
Brazovics awoke in him a chivalrous sympathy. 
The airy courtship of the Captain aroused his 
jealousy ; all these were symptoms of love, and 
at last he had reached the goal of his wishes : 
the lovely maiden was his, and would be his 
wife. 

And a great burden was lifted from his soul 
— self-reproach ; for from the day when Timar 
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found the treasures of Ali Tschorbadschi in the 
sunken ship, his peace was gone. After each 
brilliant success of any of his undertakings, 
the voice of the accuser arose in his breast : 
** This does not belong to you — it was the pro- 
perty of an orphan which you usurped. You 
a lucky man ? You a man of gold ? It is not 
true ! Benefactor of the poor ? Not true ! 
Not true ! You are a thief ! " 

Now the suit is decided. The inward judge 
acquits him. The defrauded orphan receives 
back her property, and in double measure, for 
whatever belongs to her husband is hers too. 
She will never know that the foundation of 
this great fortune was once hers; she only 
knows it is hers now — thus fate is reconciled. 

But is it really reconciled? Timar forgot 
the sophism that he offered Timda something 
besides the treasures which were hers — him- 
self — and in exchange demanded the girl's 
heart, and that this was a deception, and . like 
taking her by force. 

He wished to hasten the wedding. There was 
no need of delay on account of the trousseau, for 
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he had bought everything in Vienna. Timea's 
wedding-dress waa made hj the best Parisian 
house, and the bride was not obliged to work at 
it herself for six weeks, aa at that other. That 
doubly unlucky dress was buried in a closet 
which no one ever opened ; it would never be 
brought out again. 

But other hindrances of an ecclesiastical nature 
presented themaelvea — Tim^a was still unbap- 
tised. It waa only natural that Timar should 
wish Tim^a, when she left the Moslem faith for 
Christianity, to enter at once the Protestant 
church to which he belonged, so that they 
might worship together after their mai-riage. 
But then the Protestant minister announced it 
as an indispensable condition of conversion, that 
neophytes should be instructed in the creed of 
that Church into which they were to be received. 
Here a great diflBculty arose. The Mahomedan 
religion has nothing to say to women in its 
dogmas. To a Moslem a woman is no more 
than a flower which fades and falls, whose bouI 
is its fragrance, which the wind carries away, 
and it is gone. Timea had no creed. 
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The very reverend gentleman found his task 
by no means easy when he tried to convince 
Tim^ of the superiority of the Christian reli- 
gion. He had converted Jews and Papists, but 
he had never tried it with a Turkish girl. 

On the first day, when the minister was ex- 
plaining the splendours of the other world, and 
declaring that there all who in this world had 
loved each other would be reunited, the girl put 
this question to him — " Would those meet who 
had loved each other, or only those whom the 
minister had united?" This was a ticMish 
question ; but the reverend gentleman answered, 
from his own puritanical point of view, that 
only those could possibly love each other who 
were united by the Church, and that it was of 
course impossible for those who were thus united 
not to love each other. But he was careful not 
to repeat this question to Herr Timar. 

The next day Tim^a asked him whether her 
father, Ali Tschorbadschi, would also arrive in 
that world to which she was going ? 

To this delicate question the minister was 
unable to give a satisfactory reply. 
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" But is it not the case that I shall there still 
be the wife of Herr Levetinczy ? " asked Timea, 
with lively curiosity. To this the Herr Pastor 
was glad to reply, with gracious readiness, that 
that would certainly be the case. 

"Well, then, I shall ask Herr Levetinczy, 
when we both go to heaven, to keep a little 
place for my father, that he may be with us ; 
and surely he wUl not refuse me?" 

The reverend gentleman scratched his ear 
violently, and thought he had better lay this 
difl&eult point before the Church Synod. 

The third day he said to Timar that it would 
be best to baptise and marry the young lady at 
once : then her husband could give her instruc- 
tion in the other dogmas. 

The nest Sunday the sacred rite was cele- 
brated. Tim^a then for the first time entered 
a Protestant church. The simple building, with 
its whitewashed walls and unornamented chan- 
cel, made a very different impression on her 
mind from that other church, out of which the 
naughty boys had chased her when she peeped 
in. There were golden altars, great wax tapers 
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burning in silver candelabra, pictures, incense 
filling the air, mysterious chants, and people 
sinking on their knees at the sound of a bell. 
Here sat long rows of men and women apart, 
each with their book before them, and after the 
precentor had set the tune, all the congregation 
joined in unison. Then silence, and the min- 
ister mounted the high pulpit and began to 
preach without any ceremony. He did not 
sing, nor drink from the chalice, nor show any 
holy relics — only talk, talk on. 

Tim^a sat in the first row with her sponsors, 
who led her to the font, where another long 
sermon was preached. At last it was over ; the 
neophyte bowed her head over the basin, and 
the minister baptised her, in the name of the 
Trinity, "Susanna." She wondered why she 
should be called Susanna, as she was quite 
satisfied with her own name. 

Then they all sat down again and sang the 
eighty-third Psalm, " God of Israel," which 
awoke in Tim^a a slight doubt as to whether 
she had not been turned into a Jewess. 

All her doubts vanished, however, when an- 
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Other minister arose, and read from the chancel 
a document which set forth that the noble Hen- 
Michael Timar von Levetinczy, of the Swiss 
Protestant Church, had betrothed himself to 
Fraulein Timea Susanna von Tschorbadschi, 
also of the Swiss Protestant religion. 

Two more weeks must pass before the mar- 
riage. Michael spent every day with Tim^a. 
The girl always received him with frank cordi- 
ality, and he was happy in his anticipations of 
the future. He generally found Athalie with 
his bride, but she made some pretext for leaving 
the room, and her mother took her place. 

Mama Sophie entertained Slichael with praises 
of his bride — what a dear girl she was, and how 
often she spoke of her kind good Michael, who 
had taken such care of her on board the St 
Barbara. Sophie had heard every little detail, 
which only Tirana could have known, and 
Michael was delighted to find that she remem- 
bered so well, 

" If you only knew, dear Levetinczy, how 
fond the girl is of you ! " And Tim^a was not 
confused when she beard Frau Sophie say this, 
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She affected no modest contradiction, but did 
not strengthen the assurance by any shy blushes. 
She allowed Timar to hold her hand in his and 
look into her eyes, and when he came and went 
she smUed at him. 

At last the wedding-day arrived. Troops of 
guests streamed in from all parts, a long row of 
carriages stood in the street, as on that other 
ill-omened day ; but this time no misfortune 
occurred. 

The bridegroom fetched the bride out of the 
house of Brazovics, which was now her own, 
and took her to the church, but the wedding 
banquet was in the bridegroom's house. Frau 
Sophie would not be denied the task of arrang- 
ing everything. Athalie remained at home and 
looked from behind the curtain, through the 
same window at which she had awaited the 
arrival of her own bridegroom, while the long 
row of carriages was set in motion. 

And there she waited till they all went past 
again after the marriage, bride and bridegroom 
now in the same carriage, and looked after them. 
And if during this time the whole congrega- 
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tiou had prayed for the young couple, we 
may be sure that she also sent a — prayer — after 
them. 

Tim^a had not found the ceremony as im- 
pressive aa Frau Sophie had described it to her. 
The clergyman did not wear a golden robe or 
mitre himself, nor did he bring out any silver 
crowns to crown them as lord or lady to each 
other. The bridegroom wore a velvet coat, as 
nobles did then, with agraffes and fur on it. 
He looked a fine man, but he held hia head 
down : he was not yet used to carry it proudly, 
as beseems the gala suit of a noble. There was 
no veil wound round the two, no drinking from 
the same cup, no procession round the altar and 
holy kiss, not even any altar at all ; only a 
black-robed minister, who said wise things no 
doubt, but which had not the mysterious charm 
of the " Gospodi Pomiluj." The Protestant 
marriage, deprived of all ceremony, leaves the 
oriental fancy, with its desire for excitement, 
quite cold. And Timt5a only understood the 
external ceremony as yet. 

The brilliant banquet came to an end; the 
VOL. n. F 
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guests went away, the bride remained in the 
bridegroom's house. 

When Timar was alone with Timea, when he 
sat by her side and took her hand, he felt his 
heart beat and its pulsation spread through his 
whole frame. . . . The unspeakable treasure 
which was the goal of all his desires is in his 
possession. He has only to stretch out his 
arm and draw her to his breast. He dares not 
do it — he is as if bound by a spell. The wife, 
the baroness, does not shrink at his approach. 
She does not tremble or glow. If only she 
would cast her eyes down in alarm when 
Michael's hand touched her shoulder ! If 
only the warm reflex of a shy blush passed 
over her pale face, the spell would be broken. 
But she remains as calm and cold and passion- 
less as a somnambulist. Michael sees before 
him the same figure which he awoke from 
death on that eventful night — ^the same which 
lay on the bed before him like an altar-picture 
which radiates cold to the spectator, and whose 
face never changed when her night-dress slipped 
from her shoulders, nor even when told that 
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her father was dead — not even when Timar 
whispered into her ear, "Beloved!" 

She is a marble statue — a statue which bows, 
dresses itself, submits, but is not alive. She 
sees, but her glance neither encourages nor 
alarms. He can do what he likes with her. 
She allows him to let down her lovely bright 
hair, and spread the locks over her shoulders ; 
she allows his lips to approach her white face, 
and his hot breath to touch her cheek ; but it 
kindles no responsive warmth in her. Michael 
thinks if he were to press the icy form to his 
breast, the charm would be broken ; but in the 
act of doing it, an even greater emotion over- 
comes him. He starts back as if he was about 
to commit a crime against which nature, his 
guardian angel, every sensitive nerve in him, 
protested. "Tim^a," he whispered to her in 
caressing murmurs, " do you know that you 
are my wife?" 

Tim^a looked at him and answered, " Yes, I 
know it." 

" Do you love me ? " 

Then she opened wide her large dark eyes, and 
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as he looked into them it seemed to him as if he 
were granted a glimpse into all the mysteries of 
the starry heavens. Then she veils them again 
with her silky lashes. 

" Do you feel no love for me ? " entreats the 
husband with a yearning sigh. 

That look again, and the pale woman asks, 
" What is love ? " 

What is love? All the wise men in the 
world could not explain it to one who does not 
feel it. But it requires no explanation for 
those who have it within them. 

"Oh, you child!" sighed Timar, and rose 
from his wife's side. 

Tim^a rose also. " No, sir, I am no longer a 
child. I know what I am — your wife. I have 
sworn it to you, and God has heard my vow. 
I will be a faithful and obedient wife to you — 
it is appointed to me by fate. You have shown 
me so much kindness, that I owe you a lifelong 
gratitude. You are my lord and master, and 
I wlQ always do what you wish and order." 

Michael turned away and covered his face. 
This look of self-sacrifice and abnegation froze 
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all desire in his veins. Who would have the 
courage to press a martyr to his heart, the 
statue of a saint, with palm-branches and 
crown of thorns? 

"I will do what you command." 
Michael now first began to guess what a 
hollow victory he had won. He had married a 
marble statue. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 



THE GUARDIAN DEVIL. 



It has often happened that a man has found 
his wife's heart to be devoid of all inclination 
towards him. 

And no doubt many have looked for a cure 
in course of time. What can one do in winter, 
except look forward to spring ? As the daugh- 
ter of Mahomedan parents, Timea had been 
brought up not to see the face of the man who 
was to be her husband until the wedding-day. 
There no one asks, "Do you, or do you not, 
love him ? " neither her parents, the priest, nor 
the man himself. The husband will be good to 
her, and if he should find her out in infidelity 
he will kill her. The principal thing is that 
she should have a pretty face, bright eyes, fine 
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hair, and a sweet breath — no one asks about 
her heart. But Tim^a had learnt in a different 
school in the house of Brazovics. There she 
learned that amongst the Christians love was 
allowed, and every opportunity given for it; 
but that any one who did fall in love was not 
cured like a sick person, but punished like a 
criminal. She had expiated her crime. 

When Timea became Timar's wife, she had 
schooled herself strictly, and forbidden every 
drop of her blood to speak to her of anything 
except her duties as a wife; for if she had 
allowed them to talk of her secret fancies, then 
each drop of blood would have persuaded her 
to go the same road on which that other girl 
had twice, in the darkness of the night, stum- 
bled over the body of the sleeping woman, and 
that stumble would have killed her soul. She 
crushed and buried the feeling, and gave her 
hand to a man whom she respected, to whom 
she owed gratitude, and whose life-companion 
she was to remain. 

This story is repeated every day. And those 
who meet with it console themselves with the 
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idea that soon the spring will come and the ice 
will melt. 

Michael went with his young wife to travel, 
and visited Italy and Switzerland. They re- 
turned as they went. Neither the romantic 
Alpine valleys nor the fragrant orange-groves 
brought balm to his heart. He overwhelmed 
his wife with all that women like, dress and 
jewels ; he introduced her to the gaieties of 
great cities. All in vain : moonlight gives no 
heat, even through a burning glass. His wife 
was gentle, attentive, grateful, obedient ; but her 
heart was never open to him, neither at home 
nor abroad, neither in joy nor sorrow. Her 
heart was buried. 

Timar had married a corpse. 

With this knowledge he returned from his 
travels. At one time he thought of leaving 
Komom and settling in Vienna. Perhaps a 
new life might begin there. But then he 
thought of another plan : he decided to remain 
in Komorn and move into the Brazovics house. 
There he would live with his wife, and arrange 
his own house as an ofl&ce, so that business 
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people might have nothing to do with the house 
Ilia wife lived, in. In this way he could be ab- 
sent from home all day, without its being no- 
ticed that he left his wife alone. 

In public they always appeared together. 
She went into society with him, reminded him 
when it was time to leave, and departed lean- 
ing on his arm. Every one envied his lot ; a 
lucky man to have such a lovely and faithful 
wife ! If she were not so true and good I If 
he could only hate her 1 But no scandal could 
touch her. 

This spring brings no melting of her ice- 
bound heart. The glaciers grow every day. 
Michael cursed his fate. With all his treasures 
he cannot buy his wife's love. It is all the 
worse for him that he is rich ; splendour and 
great wealth widen the rift between them. 
Poverty binds close within its four walls those 
who belong to each other ; labourers and fisher- 
men, who have only one room and one bed, arc 
more fortunate than he. The woodman, whose 
wife holds the other end of the saw when he is 
at work, is an enviable man : when they have 
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finished they sit down on the ground, eat their 
bean-porridge out of one bowl, and kiss each 
other afterwards. 

Let us become poor people ! 

Timar began to hate his riches, and tried to 
get rid of them. If he was unfortunate and 
became poor, he would get nearer to his wife, 
he thought. 

He could not succeed in impoverishing him- 
self. Fortune pursues those who despise it. 
Everjrthing he touched, which with another 
would certainly have failed, became a brilliant 
success. In his hands the impossible turned to 
reality — the die always threw six ; if he tried 
to lose his money by gambling, he broke the 
bank — gold streamed in upon him ; if he ran 
away or hid, it rolled after him and found him 
out. 

And all this he would have joyfully given for 
a kiss from his wife's sweet lips. 

And yet they say money is almighty. Every- 
thing is to be had for money. Yes — false lying 
love, bright smiles on the charming lips of such 
as feel it not — forbidden sinful love, which must 
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be concealed — but not the love of one who can 
love truly and faithfully. 

Timar almost wished he could hate his wife. 
He would have liked to believe that she loved 
another, that she was faithless and forgot her 
wifely duty ; but he could not find any cause 
for hatred. No one saw his wife anjrwhere but 
on her husband's arm. In society she knew how 
to preserve a bearing which compelled respect, 
and kept bold advances at a distance. She did 
not dance at balls, and gave as a reason that 
when a girl she had not been taught to dance, 
and as a woman she no longer wished to learn. 
She sought the company of older women. If 
her husband went on a journey, she never left 
the house. But what did she at home ? For 
reception-rooms in society are transparent, but 
not the walls of one's house. To this question 
Michael had a most convincing reply. 

In this house Athalie lived with Tim^a. 

Athalie was— ^not the guardian angel but the 
guardian devil of Tim^a's honour. Every step, 
every word, every thought of his wife, every 
sigh she uttered, every tear she shed, even the 
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unconscious mutterings of her dreams, were 
spied upon by another woman, who hated him 
as well as his wife, and certainly would 
hasten to make both miserable, if a shadow 
of guilt could be found on the walls of the 
house. 

If Tim^a, at the moment when she begged 
Michael to allow Athalie and Frau Sophie to con- 
tinue living in the same house, had listened to 
anything but the voice of her kind and feeling 
heart, she could not have invented a better pro- 
tection for herself than keeping with her the 
girl who had once been the bride of the man she 
ought never to meet again. 

These pitiless and malicious eyes follow her 
everywhere; as long as the guardian devil is 
silent, Tim^a is not condemned even by God. 
Athalie is silent. 

...... 

Athalie was a real dragon to Tim^a, in small 
things as well as great. No circumstance, ever 
so trifling, escaped her attention if it afforded 
her a chance of playing Tim^a a trick. She 
pretended that Timea wished to show her gen- 
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erosity by treating the q^uondam young lady of 
the house as a sister, or like a lady-visitor, 
which was enough to make Athalie behave in 
company as if she were a servant. Every day 
Timda took the broom out of her hand by force 
when she came in to clean the room ; she con- 
stantly caught her cleaning " her mistress's " 
clothes, and if visitors came to dinner, she could 
not be induced to leave the kitchen. Athalie 
had received back from Tim<Ja her whole arsenal 
of ornaments and toilet necessaries. She had 
wardrobes full of silk and merino dresses ; but 
she chose to wear her shabbiest and dirtiest 
gowns, which formerly she had put on only 
when the hairdresser was busy with her coif- 
fure ; and she was glad if she could burn a 
hole in her dress in the kitchen, or drop oil on 
it when she trimmed the lamp. She knew how 
much this hurt Timea. All her jewels too, 
worth thousands, had been restored to her : 
she did not wear them, but bought herself a 
paste brooch for ten kreuzers, and put it on. 
Tim^a took the brooch away quietly, and had a 
real opal put into it ; the faded old dresses she 
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burned, and had others made for Athalie of the 
stuff she was herself wearing. 

Oh yes, one could grieve Timda, but not make 
her angry. 

Even in her way of speaking, Athalie made a 
parade of an insufferable humility, although, or 
rather because, she knew it hurt Tim^a. If the 
latter asked for anything, Athalie rushed to 
fetch it with an alacrity like that of a black 
slave who fears the whip. She never spoke 
in a natural tone, but annoyed Tim^a by always 
lowering her voice to the thin whining sound 
which gives an impression of servility ; she 
stammered with affected weakness, and could 
not pronounce, the letter s. 

She never let herself be surprised into for- 
getfulness or familiarity ; but her most refined 
cruelty consisted in her unseasonable praises of 
the husband and wife to each other. 

When she was alone with Tim^a, she sighed, 
" Oh how happy you are, Tim^a, in having such 
a good husband who loves you so much ! " If 
Timar came home, she received him with naive 
reproaches. " Is it right to stay away so long ? 
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Tim^a is quite desperate, ahe awaits you with 
sueli longing ; go in gently and surprise your 
wife. Hold your hands over her eyes, and 
make her guess who it is." 

Both had to bear the derision which, under 
the mask of a tender, flattering sympathy, 
wounded their hearts. Athalie knew only too 
well that neither of them was happy. 

But when she was alone, how completely she 
threw ofi" the mask with which she tormented 
the others, and gave vent to her suppressed 
rage. If alone in her room, she threw the 
broom Tim^a had tried to take away furiously 
on the ground ; then again beat the chairs and 
sofas with the handle, in order, as she said, to 
shake the dust out, but really to work off her 
anger on them. If in going out or in her dress 
caught in the door, or the sleeve on the handle, 
she wrenched it away with her teeth clenched, 
so that either the dress was torn or the handle 
dragged off, and then she was satisfied. 

Broken crockery, chipped glasses, mutilated 
furniture, bore witness in quantities to the 
disastrous hours they passed in her company. 
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V 

Poor Mama Sophie avoided her own daughter, 
and was afraid to be left alone with her. She 
was the only person in the house who ever 
heard Athalie's natural voice, and to whom she 
showed the bottomless depths of the gulf her 
hatred had dug. Frau Sophie was frightened 
of sleeping in the same room with her, and in a 
confidential moment showed her faithful cook 
the black bruises which her daughter's hand had 
left on her arms. When Athalie came into her 
mother's room in the evening, she would pinch 
her, and scream in her ear, " Why did you ever 
give me birth ? " 

And when at last she went to bed, after 
finishing her day's work with pretended gentle- 
ness and hidden fury, she required no one to 
help her. She tore off her clothes, dragged the 
knotted strings asunder, ill-treated her hair 
with hands and comb as if it was some one 
else's; then stamped on her clothes, blew out 
the candle, leaving a long wick to smoulder and 
fill the room with its evil odour, and threw her- 
self on her bed : there she bit the pillow, and 
tore at it with her teeth while she brooded over 
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the torture she had to endure. Sleep only came 
to her after she had heard a door shut — the door 
of the lonely chamber of the master ; then she 
was glad— then she could sleep. 

It could be no secret to her that the young 
husband and wife were not happy. She waited 
with malicious joy to see what mischief could 
be developed from it. 

Neither of them seemed to notice it. No 
quarrel ever took place ; no complaint, not 
even an involuntary sigh, ever escaped either of 
them. Tim^a remained unchanged, only the 
husband grew more gloomy every day. He 
sat for hours by his wife, often holding her 
hands in his, but he did not look into her 
eyes, and rose to go away without a word. 
Men cannot keep a secret as women can. 
Timar got into the habit of going away and 
fixing the day of his return, and then return- 
ing sooner than he was expected. Another 
time he surprised his wife at a moment 
when he was not looked for ; he pretended a 
chance had brought him home, and would 
not say what he wanted. But suspicion was 

VOL. n. G 
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written on his brow. Jealousy left him no 
peace. 

One day Michael said at home that he had 
to go to Levetinczy, and could hardly get back 
in less than a month. All his preparations were 
made for a long absence. When the married 
couple took leave of each other with a kiss — a 
cool, conventional kiss — Athalie was present. 

Athalie smiled. Another would hardly have 
noticed the smile, or at any rate would not, 
like Michael, have marked the derision which 
lay in it — the malicious mockery at one who 
little knows what goes on behind his back. It 
was as if she said, " When you are once gone, 
you fool ! " 

Michael took the sting of this spiteful smile 
with him on his journey. He carried it on his 
heart half-way to Levetinczy; then he made 
his carriage turn round and by midnight he 
was back in Komorn. In his house there were 
two extra entrances to his room, whose keys he 
always carried about with him, so that he could 
get in without any one knowing of his return. 
From his room he could reach Tim^a's through 
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the several anterooms. Hi a wife was not in 
the habit of locking her bedroom door. She 
waa accustomed to read in bed, and the maid 
generally had to come and see whether she had 
not fallen asleep without putting out the light. 
On the other side, the room in which Athalie 
and her mother slept adjoined his wife's bed- 
room. Michael approached the door noiselessly 
and opened it cautiously. All was still ; every 
one slept. The room waa dimly lit by the 
shaded light of a night-lamp. 

Michael drew the curtain aside : the same 
statue of a sleeping saint lay before him which 
he had once aroused to life in the cabin of the 
St Barbara. She seemed to be fast asleep ; 
she did not feel his neighbourhood; she did 
not see him through her downcast lashea. 
But a slumbering woman can see the man she 
loves even in her sleep, and with closed eyes. 
Michael bent over her breast and counted her 
heart-beats. Her heart beat with its normal 
calm. No suspicious symptom to be found — 
nothing to feed the hungry monster wliich 
seeks a victim. :.' 
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He stood long and gazed on the slumbering 
form. Then suddenly he started. Athalie 
stood before him, dressed, and with a candle 
in her hand. Again that insulting smile of 
mockery lay on her lips. "Have you forgot- 
ten something ? " she asked in a whisper. 

Michael trembled like a thief caught in the 
act 

*'Hushl" said he, pointing to the sleeper, 
aud hurried away from the bed. "I forgot 
my papers." 

** Shall I wake Tim^a that she may get them 
out ? " 

Timar was angry at being detected for the 
first time in his life in a direct lie. 

His papers were not kept by Tim^a, but in 
his own room. 

" No, do not wake my wife ; the papers are 
in my room — I only wanted the key." 

**And you have already found it?" asked 
Athalie seriously, who then lighted the candles 
and officiously conducted Michael to his room. 

,5ere she put down the candle and did not 
;gb feway, Michael turned over his papers with 
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confusion ; he could not find what he sought — 
naturally — for he knew not what to look for. 
At last he shut his desk without taking any- 
thing out. Again he waa met by the hate- 
ful smile which from time to time played 
round Athalie's lips. " Do you wish for any- 
thing?" said Athalie, in answer to his inquir- 
ing looks. 

Michael remained silent. 

" Do you wish me to speak ? " 

Michael felt at these words as if the world 
was falling on him. He dared not answer. 

" Shall I tell you of Timea ? " whispered 
Athalie, bending nearer to him, and holding 
the stupefied man under the spell of her beau- 
tiful serpent-eyes. 

" What do you know ? " aaked Michael, hotly. 

" Everything — do you wish me to tell you ? " 

Michael was undecided. 

"But 1 can tell you beforehand that you will 
be very unhappy when you learn what I know." 

" Speak ! " 

"Very well — listen. I know as well as you 
do that Timea does not love you. But one 
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thing I know which you do not — namely, that 
Tim^a is as true to you aa an angel." 

Timar started violently. 

"You did not expect that from me? It 
would have been welcome news to hear from 
me that your wife deserved your contempt, so 
that you might be able to hate and reject her. 
No, sir ; the marble statue you have taken to 
wife does not love you, but does not deceive 
you. This I only know, but with absolute cer- 
tainty — oh, your honour is well guarded. If 
you had engaged the hundred-eyed Argus of 
the legend as a watchman, she could not be 
better guarded than by me. Nothing of what 
she does, says, thinks, escapes me : in the 
deepest recesses of her heart she can have no 
feeling hidden from me. You acted wisely in 
the interests of your honour when you took me 
into your house. You wUl not drive me out of 
it, though you hate me ; for you know well 
that as long as I am here, the man whom you 
fear can never approach your sanctuary. I am 
the diamond lock of your house. You shall 
know all : when you leave town, your house is 
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a cloister while you are absent ; no visitors are 
received, neither man nor woman ; the letters 
which come to your wife, you will find un- 
opened on your writing-table; you can give 
them to her to read or throw them into the 
fire, juat as you choose. Tour wife never sets 
foot in the streets, she only drives out with 
me ; her only walk is on the island, and I am 
always with her ; I see her suffer, but I never 
hear her complain. How could she complain to 
me, who suffer the same torment, and on her 
account ? For from the time when that ghostly 
face appeared in the house my misery began ; 
till then I was happy and beloved. Do not 
be a&aid of my bursting into tears ; I love no 
longer — now I only hate, and with my whole 
soul. You can trust your house to me ; you 
can ride through the world in peace ; you leave 
me at home, and as long as you find your wife 
alive on your return you may be sure that s'he 
is faithful to you. For know, sir, that if she 
ever exchanges a friendly word with that man, 
or responds to his smile, or reads a letter from 
him, I would not wait for you, I would kill her 
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myself, and you would only come home to her 
funeral Now you know what you leave be- 
hind — ^the polished dagger which the madness 
of jealousy holds aimed at your wife's heart ; 
and under the shadow of that dagger you will 
daily lay your head down to sleep, and although 
I inspire you with loathing, you will be forced 
to cling to me with desperation." 

Timar felt all his mental energy crippled 
under this outburst of demoniac passion. 

"I have told you all I know about Tim^a, 
about you and myself ; I repeat once more, you 
have taken to wife a girl who loves another, 
and this other was once mine. It was you who 
took this house from me ; under your hand my 
father and my property sank into dust ; and 
then you made Tim^ the mistress of this 
house. You see now what you did. Your 
wife is not a woman, but a martyr. It is not 
enough that you should suffer ; you must also 
acquire the certainty that you have made her, 
for whose possession you strove, miserable, and 
that there can be no happiness for Tim^a as 
long as you live. With this sting in your 
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breast you may leave your house, Herr Leve- 
tinezy, and you will nowhere find a balm for 
your smarting wound, and I rejoice at it with 
all my heart." 

With glowing cheeks, gnashing teeth, and 
glaring eyes, Athalie bowed to Timar, who sank 
exhausted into a chair. But the girl clenched 
her fist a8 if to thrust an invisible dagger into 
his heart. 

" And now — turn me out of your house if you 
dare." All womanhood was quenched in the 
girl's face. Instead of a hypocritical submission, 
it was dominated by the fury of unbridled pas- 
sion. " Drive me away from here if you dare ! " 

And proud as a triumphant demon she left 
Michael's room. She had taken the lighted 
candle which was on the table away with her, 
and left the wretched husband in dai'knesa. 
She had told him that she was not the humble 
servant, but the guardian devil of the house. 
As Timar saw the girl with the light in her 
hand go towards the door of Tim^a's bedroom, 
something whispered to him to spring up, seize 
Athalie's arm, and setting his foot before the 
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threshold, to cry to her, " Remain then yourself 
in this accursed house, as I am bound by the 
promise I gave ; but not with ua I " 

And then to rush into Tirana's room, as on 
the eventful night when the ship went down, 
to lift her in his arms from the bed, and with 
the cry, "This house is falling in, let us save 
ourselves ! " to fly from it with her, and take 
her to some place where no one spies on her 
. . . this thought darted through his bead . . . 
that was what he ought to have done. , . . 

The door of the bedroom opened, and Athalie 
looked back once more ; then she went in, the 
door shut, and Michael remained alone in the 
darkness. 

Oh, in what darkness ! 

Then he heard the key turn twice in the lock. 
His fate was sealed ; he arose and felt round in 
the dark for his travelling-bag. He kindled no 
light, made no noise, so that no one should 
awake and report that he had been here. When 
he had collected all his things, he crept softly 
to the door, shut it gently behind him, and left 
his own house cautiously and noiselessly, like a 
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thief, like a fugitive. That girl had driven him 
away from it. 

Out in the street he was met by a snow 
shower. That is good weather for one who 
does not wish to be seen. The wind whistled 
through the streets, and drove the snowflakes 
into his face ; Michael Timar, however, went on 
his way in an open carriage, in weather in which 
one would not turn a dog into the street. 
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SPRING MEADOWS. 

As far as the Lower Danube the traveller took 
with him rough and wintry skies; here and 
there fresh snow covered the fields, and the 
woods stood bare. The stormy cold suited the 
thoughts with which Timar was occupied. That 
cruel girl was right — not only the husband but 
the wife was wretched. The man doubly so ; 
for he was the author of their mutual misery. 

These bitter disconsolate thoughts followed 
Michael to Baja, where he had an oflSce, and 
where, when he travelled into the flax districts 
of Hungary, he had his lettiers sent. A whole 
bundle awaited him; he opened one after 
another with indifference; what did he care 
whether the rape had been frostbitten or not, 
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that the duties ia England were raised, or that 
exchange was higher ? But amongst the letters 
he found two which were not uninteresting — one 
from his Viennese, the other from his Stamboul 
agent. The contents greatly rejoiced him. He 
put them both away, and from that moment 
the apathy began to disperse which had hitherto 
possessed him. He gave his orders to his agents 
with his usual quickness and energy, carefully 
noted their reports, and when he had finished 
with them, proceeded on his way in haste. 

Now his journey had an object — no great or 
important one, but still an object, It was to 
give a pleasure to two poor people — but a real 

joy- 

The weather had changed ; the sky had 
cleared, and the sun shone warmly down below. 
In Hungary, where summer follows immediately 
on winter, these swift changes are common. 
Below Baja the face of the country, too, was 
changed. Whilst Michael rushed southward 
with frequent changes of horses, it was as if 
nature had in one day advanced by many 
weeks. At Mohacs he was received by woods 
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decked in new green ; about Zambor the fields 
were spread with a verdant carpet ; at Neusatz 
the meadows were abeady dressed with flowers ; 
and in the plains of Pancsova golden stretches 
of rape smiled at him, and the hills looked as 
though covered with rosy snow — the almonds 
and cherry trees were in blossom. The two 
days' journey was like a dream-picture. The 
day before yesterday snow-covered fields in 
Komom, and to-day on the lower Danube 
hedges in bloom ! 

Michael alighted at the Levetinczy castle 
to spend the night. He gave his instructions 
to the bailiff* on the day of his arrival; the 
next morning he got up early, entered the car- 
riage, and drove to the Danube to inspect his 
cargo-ships. Everjrthing was in order. Our 
Herr Johann Fabula had been appointed over- 
seer of the whole flotilla : there was nothing 
for him to do. " Our gracious master can go 
and shoot ducks." 

And Herr von Levetinczy followed this good 
advice of Herr Fabula. He had a boat brought, 
and ordered provisions for a week, his gun, and 
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plenty of ammunition to be put in it. No one 
will be surprised if he does not return from the 
reed-bed, now full of prime water-fowl, before 
a week has elapaed. It swarms with duck, 
snipe, and herons, the last only valued for their 
feathers ; even pelicans are to be met with, and 
an Egyptian ibis has been shot there. It is 
said a flamingo was once seen. When an ardent 
sportsman once gets into those marshes, you 
may wait till he comes out 1 And Timar loved 
sport, like all saUors. This time Michael did 
not load his gun. He let his boat float down 
with the stream till he reached the point of 
the Ostrova island — there he seized the sculls 
and crossed the Danube obliquely. When he 
got round the island he soon saw where he 
was. From the southern reed-beds rose the tops 
of the well-known poplars — thither he went. 
There was already a channel broken through 
the rushes, across and along as required, if you 
only understood it. Where Michael had once 
been, he could find his way in the dark. What 
would Almira and Narcissa be doing? What 
should they be doing in such lovely weather but 
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gratifying their passion for sport ? Only, how- 
ever, within certain limits: the field-mouse must 
be pursued at night, and that is easy for Narcissa, 
but she is strictly forbidden to chase birds. To 
Almira the marmots which came across the ice 
and settled in the island are positively inter- 
dicted. Aquatic prey still remain, and that is 
good sport too. Almira wades into the pure 
clear water amongst the heaps of great stones 
at the bottom, and cautiously puts her fore-paw 
into a hole, out of which something dark is 
peeping. Suddenly she makes a great jump, 
draws her foot back, limps whining out of the 
water on three legs, and on the fourth paw 
hangs a large black crab, which has caught hold 
with its claws. Almira hobbles along in de- 
spair till, on reaching the bank, she succeeds in 
shaking off the dangerous monster ; it is then 
carefully inspected by both Almira and Nar- 
cissa, to see at what price it can be induced 
to allow its body to be deprived of the shell. 
The crab naturally does not quite see the fun 
of this, and retires with all speed backwards to 
the water. The two sportsmen, however, shove 
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tlie reactionary pai-ty forwai'tl with their paws, 
until at one blow it is tm-ned on its back, and 
now all three are in doubt what to do next — 
Alinira, Narcissa, and the crab. 

Almira'a attention is suddenly attracted by 
another object. She hears a noise and scents 
something. A friend approaches by water; 
she does not bark at him, but utters a low 
growl. This is her way of laughing, like some 
cheery old gentleman. She recognises the man 
in the boat. Michael springs out, fastens the 
boat to a willow stump, pats Almira's head, and 
asks her, "Well, then, how is it all? is it all 
well ? " The dog replied many things, but in 
the Newfoundland-dog language. To judge by 
the tone, the answer is satisfactory. 

Then all at once a pitiful cry disturbs the 
pleasant gi-eeting. The catastrophe which 
might have been foreseen has occurred. Nar- 
cissa came near enough to the upset and sprawl- 
ing crab for it to catch her ear with its nippers, 
and then to bury all its six claws in her fur. 
Tiniar rushed to the scene of misfortune, and 
with great presence of mind, seeing the magni- 
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tude of the danger, seized the mailed criminal 
in a place where its weapons could not reach 
him, pressed its head between his strong fingers, 
and obliged it to let go its prey ; then he 
dashed it with such force on to a stone, that 
it was shattered, and gave up its black ghost. 
Narcissa, to show her gratitude, sprang on to 
the shoulder of her chivalrous deliverer, and 
snorted from thete at her dead enemy. 

After this introductory deed of heroism, 
Timar busied himself in disembarking what he 
had brought with him. All are packed into a 
knapsack, which he can easily throw over his 
shoulder. But the gun, the gun ! Almira 
cannot abide him with a gun in his hand, but 
he cannot leave it here, for it might easily be 
stolen by some one. What to do ? The idea 
struck Timar to give it into Almira's charge, 
who then, in her leonine jaws, carried the 
weapon proudly before him as a poodle bears 
its master's cane. Narcissa sat on his shoulder 
and purred in his ear. Michael allowed Almira 
to go on before and show him the way. 

Timar felt transformed when he trod the 
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tuny paths of the island. Here was holy rest 
and deepest solitude. The fruit-trees of this 
paradise are in bloom ; between their white and 
rosy flower - pyramids wild roses arch their 
sprays; the golden sunbeams coax the flowers' 
fragrance into the air; the breeze is laden with 
it — with every breath one inhales gold and 
love. The forest of blossom is full of the hum 
of the bees, and in that mysterious sound, 
from all these flower-eyes, God speaks, God 
looks : it is a temple of the Lord. And that 
ehurch-music may not be wanting, the night- 
ingale flutes his psalm of lament, and the lark 
trills his aong of praise — only better than 
King David. At a spot where the purple lilacs 
parted, and the little island-home was visible, 
Michael stood spell - bound. The little house 
seemed to swim in a flaming sea, but not of 
water, only of roses. It was covered with rose- 
wreaths climbing to the roof, and for five acres 
round it only roses were visible — thousands of 
bushes, and six-foot rose-trees, forming pyra- 
mids, hedges, and arcades. It was a rose-forest, 
a rose-mountain, a rose-labyrinth, whose spleu- 
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dour dazzled the eye and spread afar a scent 
which surrounded one like a supernatural atmo- 
sphere. 

Hardly had Michael entered on the winding 
path through this wilderness of roses, before a 
melodious cry of joy was heard. His name was 
called. " Ah, Herr Timar ! " 

And she who had uttered his name came run- 
ning towards him. Timar had already recog- 
nised her by her voice : it was Nodmi — little 
Nodmi, whom he had not seen for nearly three 
years. How she had grown since then — how 
changed, how developed she was ! Her dress 
was no longer neglected, but neat, though 
simple. In her rich golden hair a rose-bud was 
fastened. 

" Ah, Herr Timar ! " cried the girl, and 
stretched out her hand to him from afar, 
greeting him with frank delight, and a warm 
shake of the hand. 

Michael returned it, and remained lost in 
gazing at the girl. Here then, at last, is a face 
that beams with joy at the sight of him. " How 
long it is since we saw you ! " said the girl. 
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"And how pretty you have grown!" ex- 
claimed he. 

Sympathy shone in every line of No^mi's 
face. " So you remember me still ? " asked 
Timar, holding the little hand fast in his 
own. 

"We have often thought of you." 

"Is Madame Therese well?" 

"There she comes." 

When she saw Michael she hastened her 
steps ; from a distance she had recognised the 
former ship's captain, who now again, in his 
grey coat and with his knapsack, approached 
her hut. "God greet you! you have kept us 
waiting a long time ! " exclaimed the woman to 
her visitor. "So you have thought of us at 
last ? " And she embraced Michael without 
ceremony ; then his well-filled knapsack caught 
her eye. " Almira," she said to the dog, " take 
this bag and carry it in." 

"There are a brace of birds in it," said 
Michael. 

" Indeed 1 then take care, Almira, that Nar- 
cissa does not get at it." 
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No^mi was affronted. " Narcissa is not so 
badly educated as that." 

To make it up, Frau Therese kissed her 
daughter, and Noemi was reconciled. 

"Now let us go in," said Therese, taking 
Michael's arm familiarly. "Come, Noemi." 

A huge boat-shaped basket made of white 
osier-twigs stood in the way, and its heaped-up 
contents were covered with a cloth. Noemi 
began to lift it by both handles ; Michael sprang 
to help her, and No^mi burst into a childish 
shriek of laughter, and drew off the cloth. The 
basket was heaped with rose-leaves. Michael 
took one handle, and so they carried it together 
with its sweet cargo along the lavender-bor- 
dered path. 

"Do you make rose-water ? " asked Timar. 

Therese threw a glance at No^mi. " See how 
he finds out everything ! " 

"With us in Komorn much rose-water is 
made. Many poor women live by it." 

" Indeed ? Then elsewhere also the rose is 
a blessing of the Lord, — ^the exquisite flower 
which alone would make man love this world ! 
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And it not only rejoices his heart, but gives 
him bread. Look you — last year was a bad 
season ; the late frosts spoilt the fruit and the 
vintage ; the wet, cold summer destroyed the 
bees, and the poultry died of disease : we should 
have had to fall back on our stores if it had not 
been for the roses, which helped us in our need. 
They bloom every year, and are always faithful 
to us. We made three hundred gallons of rose- 
watfer, which we sold in Servia and got grain in 
exchange. Oh, you dear roses — you life-saving 
flowers ! " 

The little settlement had been enlarged since 
Timar was last there. There was a kiln and a 
kitchen for the preparation of the rose-water. 
Here was an open fire with the copper retort, 
from which the first essence dropped slowly ; 
near the hearth stood a great tub with the 
crushed rose-leaves, and on a broad bench lay 
the fresh ones which required drying. 

Michael helped Noemi to empty the basket 
on to the bench ; that was a scent, a perfume, 
in which one could revel and intoxicate one's 
self! 
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Nodmi laid her little head on the soft hill of 
rose-leaves, and said, *' It would be delicious to 
sleep on such a bed of roses." 

"Foolish child,'' Therese chid her. "You 
would never awake from that slumber ; the 
odour would kill you." 

" That would be a lovely death ! " 

" Then you want to die ?" Frau Therese said, 
reproachfully ; " you want to leave me here 
alone, you naughty child ! " 

" No, no ! " cried No^mi, embracing her mother 
with eager kisses. " I leave you, my dear, dar- 
ling, only little mother ! " 

" Why do you make such silly jests then ? 
JDon't you think, Herr Timar, it is not right for 
a young girl to allow herself these jokes with 
her mother — ^for a little girl who was playing 
with a doll only yesterday ? " Michael quite 
agreed with Frau Therese that it was inexcus- 
able under any pretence for a young lady to 
tell her mother that she thought any kind of 
death would be delightful. " Now just stop 
here and see that the essence does not boil, 
while I go to the kitchen to get a good dinner 
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ready for our guest. You'll stay all day, of 
course ? " 

" I will stay to-day and to-morrow too, if 
you will give me something to do for you. Ah 
long as you find me work I will remain." 

" Oh, then, you can stop the whole week,'' 
No^mi interrupted, " for I can find you plenty 
to do." 

"What work would you give Ilerr Timar, 
you little simpleton?" laughed the mother. 

" Why, of course, to crush the rose-leaves ! " 

" But perhaps he does not know how." 

" How should I not know all about it ? " 
said Timar. ** I have often enough helped my 
mother with it at home." 

"Your mother was a very good woman, I 
am sure." 



" Very good." 

" And you loved her very much ? " 
" Very much." 
" Is she still living ? " 
'^ She has long l>een dead." 
" So now you have no one in the world U^- 
longing to you ? " 
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Timar thought a moment, and bowed his 
head sadly — " No one.'' . . . He had spoken 
the truth. 

Michael noticed that Therese still stood at 
the door, doubtful whether to go or not. •' Do 
you know, good mother," said he, suddenly 
remembering, *' you need not go to the kitchen 
to cook anything for me. I have all sorts of 
provisions with me ; there is only the table to 
spread — we shall all have enough." 

"Then who has looked after you and pro- 
vided you so well with travelling comforts ? " 
asked Nodmi. 

" Who but our Herr Johann Fabula ? " 
" Oh, the honest steersman ! — is he here too ? " 
" He is loading the ship on the other bank." 
Therese guessed Timar's thought, but she 
would not be behind him in delicate tact. She 
wished to show him that she had no scruple 
about leaving him alone with No^mi. " No, I 
have thought of something else ; I will manage 
both here and in the kitchen. You, Nodmi, can 
meanwhile take Herr Timar over the island and 
show him all the changes since he was here." 
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Noemi was an obedient daughter; she did 
without question what her mother told her. 
She tied her Turkish handkerchief round her 
head, which framed her face charmingly, 
Timar recognised the scarf he had left as a 
present to her. 

^^ Au revoir, darling!" ^' Ait revoir,^' said 
the mother and daughter with a kiss. They 
seemed to take leave of each other every time 
they parted, as if going on a long journey ; and 
when they met again in an hour, they embraced 
as if they had been separated for years : the 
poor things had only each other in this world. 
Nodmi threw one more inquiring look, and 
Therese answered with a nod which meant, 
'' Yes, go ! " 

Noemi and Timar now wandered on throuorh 
the whole island. The path was so narrow 
that they were forced to walk close together, 
but Almira had the sense to push her great 
head between them and form a natural barrier. 
In the last three years cultivation had made great 
strides on the little island. A practicable road 
had been cut through the bushes; the old 
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poplars had been uprooted, the wild crabs 
grafted ; a skilful hand had formed neat fences 
from the broken branches ; and where the 
orchard ceased, hedges divided the island, and 
hemmed in fields which supplied pasture for 
lambs and goats. One little lamb had a red 
ribbon round its neck, and this was No^mi's 
pet. When the flock saw her they ran to her 
and bleated a greeting which she understood ; 
then they followed her and Timar to the border 
of the field where the fence stopped then. 

Behind these was to be seen a plantation of 
fine walnuts, with widespread shady heads and 
thick trunks, whose bark was smooth as silk. 
" Look,'' said No^mi, " those are my mother s 
pride; they are fifteen years old — just a year 
younger than I am," she said quite simply. 

On the right was the marsh, as Timar well 
remembered when he first came to the island 
and made his way through it. Now it was 
covered with water-plants; yellow lilies and 
white bell-flowers were spread over the surface 
of the morass, and in the midst stood quietly 
two storks. 
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Timar opened the little gate ; it was a pleasant 
reminder to see this wilderness once more, and 
yet it seemed to him as if his guide was afraid 
and uncomfortable. 

"Are you still all alone here?" asked 
Michael. 

" We two alone. At market-times people 
come to barter with us, and in winter wood- 
cutters come and help us to hew the trees and 
root them up : the wood serves to pay them. 
We do the rest ourselves.'' 

"But fruit - gathering is very troublesome, 
especially on account of the wasps.'' 

" Oh, that is not hard work ; our friends 
singing there on the trees help us with the 
wasp-killing. Do you see all the nests ? Our 
labourers live there ; here no one troubles them, 
and they do us good service. Just listen." 

The wilderness resounded indeed with a 
heavenly concert. In the evening every bird 
hastens home, and then they are at their best. 
The cuckoo, the clock of the woods, has enough 
to do in striking the hours, and the thrush 
whistles in Greek strophes. 
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Then suddenly No^mi screamed aloud, grew 
pale, and started back with her trembling hand 
on her heart, so that Timar felt it his duty to 
seize her by the hand that she might not fall. 
"What is it?" No^mi held her hand before 
her eyes and said, half laughing and half crying, 
in a tone of mingled fear and disgust, " Look, 
look ! there he comes." 

" Who ? " 

" There, that one ! " 

He saw a large, wrinkled, fat frog, which was 
creeping quietly in the grass, keeping an eye on 
the new-comers, and ready for a spring in case 
of danger into the nearest water-course. 

No^mi was so paralysed with fright that she 
had not the strength to run away. 

" Are you afraid of frogs ? " asked Timar. 

' ' I have a horror of them ; I should be 
frightened to death if it jumped on me." 

" How like a girl ! They love cats because 
they coax and flatter, but they cannot bear 
frogs because they are ugly ; and yet, do you 
know, the frogs are just as good friends to us as 
the birds : this common, despised animal is the 
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best assistant to the gardener. Tou know there 
are moths and beetles and grubs which only 
come out at night ; birds are asleep then, but 
the detested frog comes out of his hole and 
attacks our enemies in the dark; he feeds on 
the night-moths and their grubs, the caterpillars 
and the slugs, and even the vipers. It is splen- 
did the war he makes on noxious insects. Keep 
quiet, just look — ^the ugly wrinkled frog is not 
creeping there to frighten you— he is not think- 
ing about it. He is a gentle beast, conscious of 
no sin, and does not regard you as an enemy. 
Do you see a blue beetle fanning with his 
wings? That is one of the worst insects, a 
wood-borer, of which one grub suffices to spoil 
a whole young plantation ; and our little friend 
has fixed on him as a prey. Don't disturb him ; 
look, he is drawing himself up for a spring — 
wait. There ! now he has made his leap, and 
darts out his long tongue like lightning : the 
beetle is swallowed. You see that our good 
frog is not such a disgusting creature, in spite 
of his shabby coat." 

No^mi clasped her hands quite pleased, and 
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already felt less dislike to frogs. She let 
Michael lead her to a seat and tell her what 
sensible creatures they are, what funny tricks 
they play, and what curious games exist among 
them. He told her of the sky-blue frog of 
Surinam, of which one specimen cost the King 
of Prussia 4500 thalers ; then of the fire-frog, 
which sheds a clear light around in the dark- 
ness, creeps into houses, hides in the beams, 
and croaks unmercifully a.t night. In Brazil 
sometimes you cannot hear the singers in the 
opera-house for the chorus set up by the frogs 
which live in the building. Now No^mi was 
laughing at this awful enemy, and the laugh 
is half-way from hatred to love. 

" If only they would not make such an ugly 
noise ! " 

"But you see in these tones they express 
their tender affection for their little wives, for 
amongst frogs only the little husband has a 
voice — the lady is dumb. The frog exclaims all 
night to his wife, ' How lovely, how charming 
you are ! ' Can there be a more affectionate 
creature than a frog?" 
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Noemi was beginning to look at it from the 
sentimental side. 

" Then, too, the frog is a learned animal. 
You must know that the true frog ia a weather- 
prophet ; when it is going to rain he knows it, 
comes out of the water and croaks his pro- 
phecy ; when dry weather is coming he goes 
back to the water." 

" Ah ! " began Nodmi, getting interested. 

" I will catch one," said Timar ; " I hear one 
amongst the bushes." 

He soon came back with a tree-frog between 
his palms. Noemi trembled and got excited. 
She was red and pale by turns. 

" Now look," said Timar to her, opening his 
hands a little. " Is it not a pretty little thing ? 
It is as lovely a green as the young grass, and 
its tiny foot is like a miniature human hand. 
How its little heart beats ! How it looks at us 
with its beautiful wise black eyes with a golden 
ring round them ! It is not afraid of us ! " 

No^mi, wavering between fear and curiosity, 
stretched out a timid hand, but drew it quickly 
back. 

VOL. II. I 
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**Take it, touch it — it is the most harmless 
creature on God's earth." She stretched out 
her hand again, frightened and yet laughing, 
but looked into Timar's eyes instead of at the 
frog, and started when the cold body came in 
contact with her reluctant nerves ; but then 
suddenly she laughed with pleasure, like a 
child which would not go into the cold water, 
and then is glad to be there. 

" Now look, he does not move in your hand ; 
he is quite comfortable. We will take him 
home and find a glass, put water in, and then 
place a small ladder in it which I can cut out 
of wood. The frog shall be imprisoned in it, 
and when he knows that rain is coming he will 
climb up the ladder. Give it to me ; I will 
carry it." 

"No, no; I will keep him, and carry him 
home myself." 

" Then you must hold your hand shut, or he 

will jump out ; but not too tight so as to press 

him. And now let us go, for the dew is falling, 

and the grass is wet." 

•c : :They turned homewards, and No^mi ran on. 
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calling from afar to Therese, " Mother, mother, 
see what we have caught ! a beautiful bird." 

Mama Therese prepared to scold her daughter 
severely. 

" Don't you know that it is forbidden to catch 
birds ? " 

"But such a bird! Herr Timar caught it, 
and gave it to me. Just peep into my hand." 

Frau Therese threw up her hands when she 
saw the green tree-frog there. 

" Look how it blinks at me with its beauti- 
ful eyes!" cried Noemi, beaming with delight. 
" We are going to put him in a glass, catch 
flies for him, and he will foretell the weather 
for US. Oh the dear little thing ! " And she 
held the frog caressingly to her cheek. 

Therese turned to Timar in astonishment. 
" Sir, you are a magician. Only yesterday you 
could have driven this girl out of her senses 
with such a creature as that." 

But Noemi was quite enthusiastic about the 
frog. Whilst she laid the table on the veranda 
for supper, she delivered a complete batrachian 
lecture to her mother on what she had heard 
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from Timar : how useful, as well as wise, 
amusing, and interesting frogs were. It was 
not true that they spat venom as people said, 
that they crept into sleepers' mouths, sucked 
the milk of cows, nor that they burst with 
poison if you held a spider to them — all this 
was pure calumny and stupid superstition. 
They are our best friends, which guard us at 
night ; those little soft footprints which are 
visible on the smooth sand round the house, 
are the consoling sign of their nightly patrol : 
it would be ungrateful to fear them. Timar 
had meanwhile prepared a small ladder of 
willow-twigs for the Httle meteorologist. He 
put it in a wide-mouthed bottle, which he half 
filled with water, and covered with a pierced 
paper, through which the imprisoned prophet 
was to receive its provision of flies. It of 
course went down to the bottom, and declined 
either to eat or to talk. Noemi welcomed this 
as a sign that the weather would remain fine. 

"Yes, sir," said Fran Therese, as she brought 
out the supper to the little table at which they 
all sat down ; " you have not only worked 
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a miracle on Noemi, but have really done her 
a great benefit. Our island would have been 
a paradise if Noemi had not been so afraid of 
froga. As Boon aa ever she saw one she grew 
quite white and got a fit of shivering. No 
human power would have induced her to go 
across the fence to where the innumerable frogs 
croak in the marsh. You have made a new 
creature of her, and reconciled her with her 
home." 

"A sweet home!" sighed Timar. Thereae 
sighed aloud, 

" Why do you sigh ? " Noemi asked her. 

" You know well enough." 

And Timar too knew to whom the sigh 
was due. 

Nodmi tried to give a cheerful turn to the 
conversation. "I took my aversion to froga 
from the time when a naughty boy played me 
a trick, and threw a great big toad, as brown 
as a crust, at me. He said it was a bull-frog, 
and that if he struck it with a nettle it would 
roar like a buU, He did strike the poor thing, 
and then it began to moan piteously, so that I 
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can never forget it, as if it would call for ven- 
geance against our whole race; and its body 
was covered with white froth. The bad boy 
laughed when he heard the uncanny voice of 
the poor beast." 

" Who was that wicked boy? " asked Michael. 

Noemi was silent, and only made an expres- 
sively contemptuous movement of the hand. 
Timar guessed the name; he looked at Frau 
Therese, and she nodded assent — already they 
can guess eaqh other's thoughts. 

" Has he never been here since ? " 

" Oh yes ; he comes every year, and never 
ceases tormenting us. He has found a new 
way of laying us under contribution. He 
brings a large boat with him, and as I cannot 
give him any money, he loads it with honey, 
wax, and wool, which he sells. I give him what 
he wants, that he may leave us in peace." 

" He has not been here lately," said No^mi. 

'* Oh, nothing has happened to him ; I expect 
his arrival any day." 

" If only he would come now ! " said the girl. 

" Why, you little goose ? " 
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No^mi grew crimson. "Only because I should 
prefer it." 

Timar, however, thought to himself how- 
happy he could make these two people with a 
single word. But he gloated over the thought, 
like a child which had some sweets given to it, 
and begins by eating the crumbs first. He felt 
an inward impulse to share the joys and sorrows 
of these islanders. 

Supper was over, the sun had set, and a 
splendid, still, warm night sauk on to the fields; 
the whole sky looked like a transparent silver 
veil — no leaf stirred on the trees. The two 
women went with their visitor to the top of the 
great boulder ; from there one had a wide view 
over the trees and the reed-beds far across the 
Danube. The island lay at their feet like an 
enchanted lake with variegated waves. The 
apple-trees swam in a rosy, and the pome- 
granates in a dark-red, sea of blossom ; the 
poplars looked golden - yellow, aud the pear- 
trees white with snowy bloom, and the waving 
tips of the plum-trees were radiant in brazen 
green. In the midst rose the rock like a 
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upola, wreathed with fiery roses, 
on whose top old lavender-bushes formed a 
thicket. 

"Superb ! " cried Timar, enchanted with the 
landscape outspread before him. 

" You should see the rock in summer, when 
the yellow stonecrop is in bloom," exclaimed 
Noemi eagerly; "it looks as if it had on a 
golden robe. The lavender blossom makes a 
great blue crown for its head." 

" I will come and see it," said Timar. 

" Really ? " The girl stretched out her hand 
to him joyously, and Michael felt a warm pres- 
sure such as no woman's hand had ever given 
binri in his life. And then No^mi leant her 
head on Therese's shoulder, and threw her 
arm round her mother's neck. All nature was 
under the spell of deep repose undisturbed 
by any human sound. Only the monotonous 
chorus of the frogs enlivened the deep shadows 
of the night. The sky offered a curious spec- 
tacle ; half was blue, and the other opal green. 
There are two sides even to happiness. 

"Do you hear what the frogs are saying? " 
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whispered Noemi to her mother — " * Oh, how 
deaj you are, how sweet ! ' They say that all 
night long — * Oh, you darling, you sweet I ' " 
and she kissed Therese at every word. 

Michael, forgetful of himself and of the whole 
world, stood on the rock with folded arms. 
The young crescent glittered between the quiv- 
ering foliage of the poplars, now shining like 
pure silver ; a wonderful new feeling crept into 
the man's breast. Was it fear or longing? — 
memory aroused or dawning hope? — awaken- 
ing joy or dying grief? — instinct or warning? 
— ^madness, or that breath of spring which seizes 
on tree and grass, and every cold- or warm- 
blooded animal? 

Just so had he gazed at the waning moon, 
which threw its long reflection on the waves 
as far as the sinking ship. His involuntary 
thoughts talked with the ghostly magnetic 
rays, and they with him. 

" Do you not understand ? I will return to- 
morrow, and then you will know." 
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A SPIDER AMONGST THE ROSES. 

People who live by their labour have no time 
to admire the moonlight from mountain-tops, 
or to waste in observations on the beauties of 
nature : the flocks of sheep and goats already- 
waited to be relieved of their milky tribute by 
their mistress. Milking was the oflSce of Frau 
Therese, and it was No^mi's duty to cut grass 
enough for the herd. Timar continued the con- 
versation meanwhile with his back leaning 
against the stable-door, and lighting his pipe 
just as the country -man does when he is 
courting the peasant girl. 

The great boiler must be refilled with fresh 
rose-infusion, and then they can all go to bed. 
Timar begged for the bee -house to sleep in, 
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where Fran Therese spread him a couch of 
fresh hay, and Noenii arranged his pillow. 
Very little was needed to woo him to slumber. 
Hardly had he Iain down before sleep closed 
his eyes; he dreamt all night that he had 
become a gardener's boy, and was making end- 
less rose-water. 

When he awoke the sun was already liigh 
in the heavens. The bees buzzed round him 
busily ; he had overslept himself. That some 
one had already been here he guessed, because 
near his couch lay all the toilet necessaries he 
had brought in his knapsack. A poor traveller 
who is used to shaving every day feels very 
uncomfortable when unable to go tlirough that 
operation ; his mind is as much disturbed by 
that confounded stubble, as if it were a prick 
of conscience. When he was ready, the women 
already awaited him at breakfast, which con- 
sisted of bread and milk, and then they went 
to the day's work of rose-gatlicring, 

Michael was, as he desired, set to rose-crush- 
ing. No^mi picked off the petals, and Frau 
Therese was busy with the boiler. I'imar told 
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Nodmi all about roaea. Not that they were 
like her cheeks, at whieli ahe would have burst 
out laughing, but he imparted to her what he 
had learnt about them in his travels : learned 
things which Noemi listened to with attention, 
and which instilled into her a still greater re- 
spect for Timar. With young and innocent 
maidens a clever, intelligent man has a great 



" In Turkey they use rose-water in eating 
and drinking. There, too, whole groves of roses 
are planted ; there beads are made of roses 
pressed into the form of balls and strung to- 
gether : that ia why they are called rosaries. 
In the East there is one lovely kind of rose 
from which attar ia made; it is the balsam- 
rose, and grows on trees of ten feet high, whose 
branches are bent to the ground by their snow- 
white burden. Their scent surpasses that of any 
other kind ; if you throw the petals into water 
and set them in the sun, in a very short time 
the surface is rainbow-coloured with the oil 
that the petals exude. It is the same with 
the evergreen rose, which does not shed its 
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leaves in winter. The Ceylon and Rio roses 
dye the hair and beard light, and so fast that 
they do not lose their colour for years ; for this 
purpose alone there is a considerable trade in 
them. The leaves of the Moggor-rose stupefy ; 
you are intoxicated by their scent as if with 
beer. The Vilmorin rose has the property 
that, if it ia bitten by a certain insect which 
is obnoxious to it, it throws out great tubers, 
which are said to send a crying child to sleep 
if put under its pillow." 

" Have you been everywhere where roses 
grow ? " asked No^mi. 

" Well, I have been a good deal about in the 
world. I have been to Vienna, Paris, and 
Constantinople." 

" Is that far from here ? " 

" If one travelled on foot one would get to 
Vienna in thirty days from here, and to Con- 
stantinople in forty days." 

" But you went in a ship." 

" That takes longer still ; for I should have 
to take in cargo on the way." 

"For whom?" 
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" For the owner I was travelling for." 
" Is Herr Brazovics still your principal ? " 
" Who told you about him ? " 
'' The steersman who came with you." 
" No longer now — Herr Brazovics is dead." 
" Dead ! so is he dead ? And his wife and 
daughter?" interrupted Frau Therese quickly. 
"They have lost everything by his death." 
"Ah, just God! Thy avenging hand has 
reached them ! " 

" Mother, good mother ! " cried No^mi, with 
gentle entreaty. 

« Sir, there is one more thing you ought to 
know. When that blow fell on us, when I had 
implored Brazovics on my knees not to drive 
us to beggary, it struck me that this man had 
a wife and child. I determined to find out his 
wife and tell her my misery — she would help 
me and take pity on us. I took my child in 
my arms and travelled in the hottest part of 
the summer to Komorn. I sought her out in 
her fine large house, and waited at the door, 
for they would not let me in. At last Frau 
Brazovics came out with her five -years -old 
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daughter. I fell on my knees, and begged 
her for God's sake to take compassion on us, 
and be our mediator with her husband. The 
woman seized my arm and thrust me down the 
step ; I tried in falling to protect my child with 
both arms, that it might not be hurt, and struck 
my head against one of the two pillars which 
support the balcony. Here is the ecar still 
visible. The little girl laughed aloud when 
she saw me limping away and lieard my baby 
cry. That is why I sing ' Hosanna,' and blessed 
be the hand which thrust her away from the 
steps down which she cast us." 

" Oh, mother, don't talk so ! " 

" So they have come to misery ? Have they 
become beggars themselves — the haughty 
purse-proud people 1 Do they wear rags, and 
beg in vain at the doors of theii" former 
friends ? " 

"No, dear lady," said Michael; "some one 
has been found to take care of them." 

" Madman i " cried Therese, with passionate 
force. " Why should he put a spoke in 
fate's wheel? How can he dare to receive 
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into his home the curse which will ruin 
him ? " 

No^mi ran to her mother and covered her 
mouth with both hands; then she fell on her 
neck and sealed her lips with kisses. ** Dearest 
mother, do not say such things. Do not utter 
curses ; I cannot bear to hear them — take them 
back. Let me kiss away the dreadful words 
from your lips." 

Therese recovered herself under her daugh- 
ter's caresses. " Do not be afraid, silly child," 
she said, shaking her head. '* Curses fall idly 
on the air. They are only a bad superstitious 
habit of us old women. God never thinks of 
noticing the curses of such worms as we are, 
and keeping them till the day of judgment. 
My curse will take effect on no one." 

It is already fulfilled on me, thought Timar. 
I am the madman who received them into his 
house. 

No^mi tried to bring the subject of roses 
back. *'Tell me, Herr Timar, how could you 
get such a Moggor-rose whose scent stupefies ? " 

" If you wish, I wiU bring you one." 
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" Where do they grow ? " 

'^n Brazil." 

" Is that far ? " 

" The other side of the world ? " 

" Must you go by sea ? " 

" Two months continuously at sea." 

** And why would you go ? " 

'*0n business — and to fetch you a Moggor- 



rose.'' 



" Then do not bring me any." 

No^mi left the kitchen, and Michael noticed 
that tears were in her eyes. She only returned 
to the distiller^ len she had filled her basket 
with rose-leav^ , .^d shook them out on to the 
rush-matting, where they made a large hill. 

The boiling of yesterday's rose-essence lasted 
till mid-day, and after breakfast Frau Therese 
said to her guest that there was not much work 
for to-day, and that they could go for a walk 
in the island. One who was so great a trav- 
eller might be able to give good advice to the 
islanders, as to what vegetables they might 
usefully and profitably introduce into their 
little Eden. Frau Therese said to the dog, 

VOL. II. K 
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" Stop here and watch the house ! Lie down 
in the veranda and don't stir ! " Almira under- 
stood and obeyed. 

Michael disappeared with his companions 
amongst the plantations. 

Hardly had they vanished into the wood 
before Almira began to prick her ears uneasily 
and to growl angrily. She scented something. 
She shook her head, rose from time to time, 
but lay down again. A man's voice became 
audible, which sang a German song, whose 
refrain was, *'She wears, if I can trust my 
eyes, a jet-black camisole." The person com- 
ing from the shore pings, of course, on purpose 
to attract the attention of the inhabitants. 
He is afraid of the great dog — ^but it does not 
bark. 

The new arrival appears from amongst the 
shadows of the rose -arbour. It is Theodor 
Krisstyan. 

This time he is attired like a fashionable 
dandy, in a dark -blue tunic with golden 
buttons; and his overcoat hangs on his arm. 
Almira does not stir at his approach. She is 
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a philosopher, and reasons, if I fly at this man, 
the end of it will be that I shall be tied up and 
not he. I aball do better to keep my opinion 
of him to myself, and to look on in armed 
neutrality at what he does. Theodor drew 
near confidently, and whistling to his huge 
black enemy. " Your servant, Ahnira. Come, 
Almirakin, you dear old dog — where are your 
ladies ? Bai-k a bit to please me. Where is 
our dear Mama Therese ? " Almira could not 
be induced to answer. " Look, then, little 
doggie, what I have got for you — a piece of 
meat ; there, eat it. What ? Don't you want 
it ? You fancy it's poisoned, you fool ? Gobble 
it up, you beauty." But Almira would not even 
sniff at the piece of meat, until Nareissa (it is 
well known that cats have no decision of char- 
acter) crept up to it, which made Almira angry, 
and she began to scratch a large hole in the 
ground ; there she buried the meat, like a careful 
dog which makes provision for a day of necessity. 
" Well, what a distrustful beast it is," mur- 
mured Theodor to himself. " Am I to be 
allowed to go in ? " 
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But that was not allowed. Almira did not 
say so in words, but she curled her lip to let 
him see the beautiful white teeth underneath. 

" Stupid creature, you don't mean to bite 
rae? Where can the women be? Perhaps 
in the distillery ? " 

Theodor went in and looked round — he 
fcmnd no one. He washed his face and hands 
in the steaming rose-water, and it gave him 
especial pleasure to think that so he had spoilt 
the work of a whole day. 

When he wanted to come out of the distil- 
lery, he found the entrance barred by the dog. 
Almira had laid herself down across the thres- 
hold and showed him her white teeth. "Indeed, 
so now you won't let me come out, you churl ! 
Very well, I can wait here till the women 
return. I can find a little place to rest on." 
And so saying he threw himself on the heap 
of rose-leaves No(5mi had turned out. "Ah, 
what a good bed — a Lucullan couch ! Ha ! 



The women came hack with Michael from 
their walk through the island. Therese saw 
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with uneasiness that Almira was not lying in 
the veranda, but was guarding the door of the 
distillery. 

When Theodor heard Therese's voice, he 
thought of a good trick to play. He buried 
himself in the rose-leavea, so that nothing watt 
to be seen of him ; and when No^mi, with the 
words " What have you here, Almira ? " looked 
in at the door, he put his head out and grinned 
at her : " Your own beloved bridegroom ia here, 
lovely Noemi ! " 

Noemi, starting back, screamed aloud, 

"What is it?" asked the mother, hastening 
up. 

"There, amongst the rosea ..." stammered 
the girl, 

" Well, what amongst the roses ? A spider ? " 

" Yes . , . a spider ..." 

Theodor sprang laughing from iiis bed of 
roses, and like one who has surprised his deal' 
ones with a capital joke, rushed with shouts of 
laughter to Mama Therese, embraced her, with- 
out noticing her angry looks or No^mi'a dis- 
gufitcd face, and kissed her several times. 
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" Ha ! ha ! Did I take you by surprise ? 
You sweet dear Mama, be happy: your dear 
son-in-law is here; he has risen like a fairy 
from the roses. He ! he ! " Then he turned 
towards No^mi, but she slipped away from 
his embrace, and then first Theodor Kriss- 
tyan was aware of the presence of a third 
person — ^Michael Timar. 

This discovery damped his joviality, which 
indeed was only put on, and for this reason it 
was disagreeable to see some one with whom 
most unpleasant recollections were connected. 

" Your servant, Mr Supercargo ! " he ad- 
dressed Timar. "We meet here again? You 
have not any more Turkish pashas in your 
ship ? He ! he ! Don't be afraid, Mr Super- 
cargo." 

Timar shrugged his shoulders and said 
nothing. Then Theodor turned to No^mi, 
and put his arm caressingly round the girl's 
waist, who in answer to it pushed him away 
and turned her face from him. 

" Leave the girl alone I '' said Therese shortly, 
in a severe tone. " What do you want now ? " 
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"Thei-e, there — don't turn me out of the 
house before I have got in. Is it not per- 
missible to embrace my little bride? No^mi 
won't break if I look at her? What are you 
so afraid of me for ? " 

"We have good reason," said Tlierese, sul- 
lenly. 

"Don't be angry, little mother. This time 
I have not come to get anj^hing from you : I 
bring you something — a great, great deal of 
money. Ho, ho ! a heap of money ! So much 
that you could buy back your fine bouse that 
you once had, and the fields and gardens on the 
Ostrova island — in short, all that you have lost. 
You shall have it all again. I know that I, as 
a son, owe you the duty of makiug good all that 
you lost by my poor fathers fault." 

By this time Theodor had become so senti- 
mental that he was shedding tears, but it left 
the spectators unmoved : they believed as little 
in his tears aa in his laughter. 

"Let us go in, into the room," said he, "for 
what I have to say is not for every ear." 

"Don't talk such nonsense," Frau Therese 
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said, angrily. " What do you mean by ' every 
ear ' here on this lonely island ? You can say 
anything before Timar: he is an old friend — 
but go on. I know you are hungry, and that's 
what it all means." 

" Ah, you dear good mother ! how well you 
know your Theodoras little weakness of always 
having a splendid appetite. And you do so 
thoroughly understand the exquisite Greek 
cuisine, at sight of which one would wish to 
be all stomach. There is no such housekeeper 
in the world as you are. I have dined with 
the Sultan of Turkey, but he has no cook who 
can compare with you." 

Frau Therese had the weakness of being 
sensitive to praise of her housekeeping. She 
never grudged good things to any guest, and 
even her deadly enemy she could not send 
empty away. 

Theodor wore a so-called Figaro hat, which 
was then in fashion, and managed that the low 
doorway of the little cottage should knock it off 
his head, in order to be able to say, " Oh, these 
confounded new-fangled hats ! but that's sure 
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to happen when one is used to high doorways. 
In my new house they are all folding -doors, 
and such a splendid view over the sea from 
my rooms," 

" Have you then really a home anywhere ? " 
asked Theresa as she laid the table. 

" I should think so ! At Trieste, and in the 
finest palace in the town. I am agent to the 
principal shipbuilder." 

"At Trieste?" interrupted Timar. "What's 
his name ? " 

"He turns out sea-going vessels," said Theo- 
dor, casting a contemptuous look at Timar. 
" He is not merely a barge-builder — and for 
that matter his name is Signor Scaramelli." 

Timar was silent. He did not care to let out 
that he himself was having a large vessel built 
for the ocean trade by Scaramelli. 

" I am just rolling in money ! " bragged 
Theodor. " lldlions and millions pass through 
my hands. If I were not such an honest man, 
I could save thousands for myself. I have 
bought something for my dear little No^mi, 
which X once promised her. What did I pro- 
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mise ? — ^A ring. What sort of stone ? — A ruby, 
an emerald? Well, it is a brilliant, a four- 
carat brilliant : it shall be our betrothal ring. 
Here it is." Theodor felt in his breeches- 
pocket, fumbled a long time, made at last a 
terrible grimace, and stared on the ground. 
"It is lost!" groaned he, turning his pocket 
out, and showing the treacherous hole through 
which the valuable engagement -ring with the 
four-carat diamond had escaped. Noemi broke 
into a hearty laugh. She had such a lovely 
ringing voice when she laughed, and one seldom 
had a chance of hearing it. 

" But it is not lost ! " cried Theodor ; " you 
may spare your laughter, fair lady ! " and he 
began to draw off his boot — and there really 
was the ring, which fell out of the turned-over 
top of the boot on to the tray. 

''There it is ! A good horse does not run 
away. My little No^mi's engagement-ring has 
never left me. Look now. Mama Therese — 
your future son-in-law has brought this for. 
his bride; there, what do you say to that? 
And you, Mr Underwriter, if you understand 
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these things, what do you value this diamond 
at?" 

Timar looked at the stone and said, " Paste. 
In the trade it is worth about five groschen." 

"Hold your tongue, Supercargo! What do 
you know about it ? You understand hay and 
maize, and perhaps never saw a diamond in 
your life.'' 

And so saying, he placed the despised ring, 
which Noemi would on no account*^ wear , on his 
little finger, and was busy all through the meal 
in showing it off"^ The young gentleman had 
a fine appetite. During dinner he talked very 
big about what a gigantic establishment this 
shipbuilder's was, and how many million square 
feet of wood were required every year. There 
were hardly any trees left in the neighbourhood 
fit for building ships. They had to be brought 
from America. There were only a few left in 
Sclavonia. 

Only after he had dined well, he came out 
.with the principal afiair. 

*^And now, my dear lady, I will tell you 
what I have come about." 
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Therese looked at him with anxious distrust. 

"Now I will make you all happy — ^you, as 
well as Noemi and myself. And besides, I 
can do Signor Scaramelli a good turn. That's 
enough for me. Says Scaramelli to me one 
day, " Friend Krisstyan, I say, you will have 
to go off to Brazil." 

" If only you were there now ! " sighed 
Therese. 

Theodor understood and smiled. '* You must 
know that from there comes the best wood for 
shipbuilding. The makaya and the murmuru 
tree, used for the keel ; the poripont and patan- 
ova, from which the ribs are made ; the royoc 
and grasgal trees, which do not decay in water ; 
the 'mort-aux- rats' tree, the iron- wood for 
rudder-shafts, and sour -gum tree for paddle- 
floats; also the teak and mahogany for ship's 
fittings, and " 

"Pray, stop with your ridiculous Indian 
names," interrupted Therese ; " you think you 
will turn my head by reeling out a whole 
botanical catalogue, so that I shan't see the 
wood for the trees. Tell me why — if there are 
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such incomparable trees in Brazil — why you 
are not there already?'* 

"Yes, but that 3 just where my grand idoa 
comes in. TVTiv, said I to Signor Scaramelli« 
should I travel to Brazil when we have plenty 
of wood close by even better than that of 
Brazil? I know an island in the middle of 
the Danube which is provided with a virgin 
forest, and where grow splendid trees, whioli 
can compete with those of South America," 

" I thought so," murmured Therese to herself. 

" The poplars take the place of the pi\tau- 
ovas; the nut-trees far surpass mahogany, 
and those we have in hundreds on our island/* 

" My nut-trees ! 

" The wood of the apple-tree is much better 
than that of the kaskarilla tree." 

" Indeed ; so you have already disposed of 
my apple-trees ! " 

"Plum-tree wood need not fear comparison 
with the best teak." 

"And those too you would cut down and 
sell to Signor Scaramelli ? " asked Frau ThercHC, 
quietly. 
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*'We shall get a mint of money for them: 
at least ten gulden for each tree. Signor 
Scaramelli has given me carte blanche. He 
has left me free to make a contract with you. 
I have it in my pocket ; you have only to sign 
and our fortune is made. And when once the 
useless trees here are cut down, we will not 
stay here, but go and live in Trieste. We will 
plant the whole island with * Prunus mehaleb ' : 
you know they make Turkish pipe-stems from 
it. This tree requires no care : we need only 
keep one man here ; he would sell the yearly 
crop of tubular stems to the merchants, and 
we should receive five hundred ducats for every 
rood — for ten roods five thousand ducats.'' 

Timar could not suppress- a smile. Specula- 
tions of such rashness had not occurred even to 

» 

him. 

'' Well, what is there to laugh at ? " Theodor 
said, in a lordly manner. "I know all about 
these things." • 

*'And I understand too," said Therese, 
" what you want. As often as my unlucky 
star brings you here, you appear like a bird 
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of prey, and I may be sure that you have some 
malicious scheme against me. You know that 
you will not find any money with me, but you 
help yourself. Once before you came with a 
boat and carried off what we had saved for our 
own use, and turned it into money. Now you 
are no longer satisfied with the fruit of which 
you took tithes more jealously than any usuri- 
ous Pasha : you want to sell the trees too over 
my head — those trees, my treasures, my only 
friends in the world, which I have planted and 
nurtured, which keep me, and under which I 
can rest. Fie ! for shame ! to tell me such 
stories of getting money for these trees, to 
build ships of them. • For certain, you would 
only cut them down to sell them for a trifle 
to the nearest charcoal-burner — that is your 
splendid plan. Who are you going to take 
in ? Not me, who know your cunning. I tell 
you, have done with your foolish tricks, or you 
may yet learn what is the use of Turkish pipe- 
stems ! " 

" No, no. Mama Therese, I am not thinking 
of joking ; you may be sure I did not come 
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here for nothing: remember what day it is. 
It is my fete-daj, and the day of my little 
darling No^mi's birth. You know my poor 
father and hers betrothed us to each other 
when we were little ; they settled that as soon 
as No^mi was seventeen we should be united. 
I should have come from the ends of the earth 
for such a day as this. Here I am, with all the 
warmth of my loving heart ; but people cannot 
live on love alone. It is true I get good pay 
from Signor Scaramelli, but that goes to the 
splendid furniture of my house in Trieste. 
You must give me something with Noemi, so 
that she may make an appearance consistent 
with her rank. The bride cannot enter the 
bridegroom's house with empty hands ; she is 
your only daughter, and has a right to require 
of you that you should provide for her hand- 
somely." 

No^mi had sat down sulkily in a corner of 
the room, and remained with her back to the 
company, and her head against the wall. 

" Yes," continued Theodor. " You must give 
No^mi a dowry. Do not be so selfish. Keep 
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half your trees, for all I care, and leave the 
other half to me ; where and how I sell them 
is my affair. Give Noemi the nut-trees for a 
dowry ; for those I have, really, a certain pur- 
chaser." 

Therese had come to the end of her patience. 
" Listen, Theodor. I do not know whether to- 
day is youF fete or not, but one thing I do know, 
that it is not No^mi's birthday. And yet more 
surely I know that Noemi will not marry you, 
if you were the only man on God's earth." 

" Ha ! ha ! leave that to me — I am not 
afraid." 

" Just as you like ; but now, once for all, 
you shall never have my splendid nut-trees, 
if Noah's ark was to be built of them. One 
single tree I will give you, and that you can 
use for the end you will come to sooner or later. 
You say to - day is your fete - day, and that 
would be a good day to do it." 

At these words Theodor rose, but not to go 
on his way — only to turn the chair he had 
l>een sitting on, and place himself astride on it, 
with his elbows on its back, and looking into 
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Therese's eyes he said, with provoking cool- 
ness — 

"I must say you are very kind, Mamma 
Therese; you seem to have forgotten that if 
I say one word " 

" Say it then ! You can speak freely before 
this gentleman : he knows everything." 

*'And that this island does not belong to 
you ? " 

"Yes." 

** And that it would only cost me one word, 
either at Vienna or Constantinople " 

"To make us homeless and shelterless and 

beggary." 

" Yes ; I can do that ! '' cried Theodor Kriss- 
tyan, who, now showing his true colours, 
looked with greedy eyes at Therese and drew 
a paper from his pocket, which he held towards 
her. " Here is the agreement, and here is the 
date. You know what I can do, and I will do 
it, if you do not sign this contract immedi- 
ately." Therese trembled. 

"No, sir," said Timar, laying his hand gently 
on Theodor's shoulder. " You cannot do that." 
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"What?" asked he, throwing his head back 
defiantly. 

"Lay infonnation anywhere of the exis- 
tence of this island, and of its unauthorised 
occupation." 

" Why should I not do it ? " 

" Because another haa already done it." 

"You!" cried Theodor, raising his fist to 
Michael. 

" You 1 " exclaimed Thereae, pressing her 
hands to her brow. 

"Yes; I," said Tiraar, steadily and cabnly. 
" I have given information both at Vienna 
and in Constantinople, that here close to the 
Ostrova Island a nameless and uninhabited islet 
has been formed in the course of the last fifty 
years. Then I begged of the Vienna Govern- 
ment as well as of the Sublime Porte to leave 
me the ixsufruct of the islet for ninety years : 
as an acknowledgment of ownership, the Hun- 
garian Government is to receive every year 
a sack of nuts, and the Sublime Porte a box 
of dried fruit. The patent iu question and 
the Imperial firman are already in my hands." 
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Timar drew the two deeds out of the envelope 
he had received at his Baja office, and which 
had so much pleased him. When he became a 
great man, he had determined to procure com- 
fort and peace for this poor storm - driven 
family. That sack of nuts and box of fruit 
had coat him large sums. " But," he concluded, 
""I hastened to transfer the rights thus ob- 
tained to the present inhabitants and colonists. 
Here is the official deed of settlement." 

Therese fell speechless at Michael's feet. She 
could only sob and kiss the hands of the man 
who had freed her from this incarnate curae, 
and driven away the phantom which oppressed 
her heart by day and night. 

Nodmi held her two hands on her heart, as if 
afraid that it would cry aloud, and betray what 
her lips suppressed. 

" You see then, Herr Theodor Krisstyan," said 
Michael, "that you have nothing to get on this 
island for the next ninety years." 

Pale with rage, Theodor screamed, foaming at 
the mouth, " And who are you who dare to 
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meddle in the affairs of this family ? What 
gives you a right to do it?" 

" My love ! " cried No^mi suddenly, with all 
the strength of overpowering passion, whilst 
she fell on Michael's breast, and threw her arms 
round his neck. 

Theodor said not a word more. He shook 
his fist in. silent rage at Timar, and rushed out 
of the room. In his look lay that hatred which 
does not hesitate to use a dagger, or to mix 
poison. But even when he was gone, the girl 
still held Timar's neck in her embrace. 
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OUT OF THE WOELD. 

What induced No^mi to throw herself on 
Timar's breast and acknowledge openly that she 
loved him? Did she wish thus to banish for 
ever the man whose presence was hateful to 
her, and make it impossible for him any longer 
to desire her as his wife ? Had this child of 
solitude no idea of the etiquette which demands 
that such feelings should be concealed in a 
maiden's breast ? Or did she confuse love with 
the gratitude she could not help feeling towards 
the man who had freed her and her mother 
from anxiety, and won for their lifelong enjoy- 
ment the possession of this little paradise ? 
Perhaps she was alarmed when she saw her tor- 
mentor feeling for a weapon, and had instinc- 
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tively thrown herself on her benefactor's breast 
to protect him from attack. She might have 
thought that this poor ship's captain, whose 
mother was as poor as her mother, had said 
that he had " no one " in the world ; why should 
she not be " some one " to him ? Would he 
have returned here if somethins^ had not at- 
tracted him, and if he cared for her why should 
she not love him ? 

No, no ; no explanation, no reason, no excuse 
was needed ; here was nothing but pure un- 
selfish love. 

She did not know why, she asked for no 
reason — she only loved. She loved without in- 
quiring whether it was allowed by God and man, 
whether it would bring her joy or sorrow. She 
did not long to be happy or great, her lord s 
liege lady, crowned with the silver crown, and 
blessed by the Triune God — she only loved. 
She never thought of humiliation with bent 
head, she asked neither the protection of a 
husband nor the pity and forgiveness of God 
— she only loved. Such was No^mi. 

Poor Noemi 1 what you must sufier for this ! 
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. . . Michael had for the first time in his life 
heard it said that some one loved him. From 
real inclination, as a poor ship's captain in 
another man's service, without selfish interest, 
for his own sake alone. A miraculous warmth 
overflowed his heart, the warmth which will 
awake the dead from their long sleep at the 
Eesurrection. He raised his hands timidly 
and trembling to the shoulders of the girl, and 
asked, with softly whispering voice, " And that 
is really true?" 

The maiden moved the head which lay on 
his heart and nodded to him. "Yes; it is 
true." 

Michael looked at Therese. She came towards 
them, and laid her hand on No^mi's head, as if 
to say, " Well then, love him ! " It was a 
solemn and silent scene, in which each could 
hear the heart-beats of the other. 

Therese broke the silence first. " If only you 
knew," she said to Timar, "how many tears 
the girl has shed for you. If you had seen her 
go daily up the rock, and look for hours over 
the quiet landscape, where you vanished from 
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her sight. If you had heard her whisper your 
name in her dreama ! " 

No^mi made a deprecating gesture with her 
hand, as if to entreat her mother to betray no 
more. But Michael only noticed it by drawing 
her closer to himself. See, here at last is one 
being in the wide world who knows how to love 
him ; who in the " Man of Gold " loves the man 
and not the gold. And it seemed to him as if 
he had been in banishment, as long as he had 
walked through the world, and only now had 
found a new earth and new heaven, and in 
them a new life. He bent to kiss the girl's 
brow, and felt her heart throb against his. 

And around him were only springing flowers, 
fragrant shrubs, humming bees, and singing 
birds, which all proclaimed " Thou shaltlove ! " 
Speechless bliss led them out into the air, and 
when they looked into each other's eyes, both 
thought, "How wonderful! thine eyes are the 
same colour as mine." The brilliant sky and the 
fragrant eai'th had agreed to enthrall them — 
their own inclination completed the spell. When 
I a child who haa never loved, and a man who has 
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never been loved, meet each other, how is it 
likely to be with them ? 

The day drew to a close, but they had not 
yet been satisfied with joy. The evening fell, 
the moon rose. Noemi led Michael to the top 
of the rock, whence she had once looked after 
the departing guest with tears. There Timar 
sat down amongst the sweet lavender; Noemi 
placed herself beside him, and leant her curly 
golden head on the arm of the man, whose en- 
raptured face was raised to the sky. Therese 
stood behind them and looked down smiling. 
The silver moon shone radiant from the golden- 
dusky vault, and the tempting phantom spoke, 
" Behold this treasure ! it belongs to you. You 
found it ; it gave itself to you and is yours. You 
had obtained all except love, only that was 
wanting, and now you have found that too. 
Take, enjoy to the dregs, the cup which the Al- 
mighty has given you. You will become a new 
man ! The man whom a woman loves becomes 
a demi-god. You are happy ; you are beloved." 
. . . Only the inner voice whispered, "You 
are a thief 1" 
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With the first kisa a new world had ariaeu 
for Michael ; a wonderful change had taken 
place in hia soul. The first feeling which over- 
powered him was a secret dread, a fear of happi- 
ness ; should he submit to it or fly from it ? 
Does a blessing or a curse rest on it ? does it 
bring life or death ? what follows on it ? What 
deity will answer these questions ? Tlie fiower 
is answered when it unfolds its cup, the butter- 
fly when it opens its wings, the bird when it 
builds its nest; but not the man when he 
aska, " Is it good or evU to follow the call of my 
heart ? " 

And his heart said, " Look in her eyes ! " It is 
not sinful to be transported by a glance of the 
eye, and this intoxication lasts. Michael for- 
got the whole world when he looked in her eyes ; 
a new creation arose for him, full of bliss and 
joy and earthly happiness. The exquisite pre- 
sentiment stupefied him. 

Since his youth no one had loved him. He 
had once hoped for affection, struggled for it 
with might and main, and when he thought he 
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was at the goal, his joy was turned to ashes by 
crushing disappointment. And here to his face 
he is told that he is beloved. Everything tells 
him so ; the animals which lick his hand, the 
lips which betray the heart's secret, the blush 
and the glance which tell more than the mouth. 
Even she who ought to guard the secret 
jealously, the mother of the loving girl, even 
she betrays it, — '* She loves so passionately that 
it will be her death ! " 

No ; that it shall not be. . . . 

Timar passed on the island one of those days 
which outweigh an eternity. A day full of 
endless feeling. A day of self-forgetfulness and 
waking dreams, when what a man has longed 
for in visions of the night actually stands be- 
fore him. 

But when on the third night, after a season 
of ideally rapturous intercourse, he returned 
from the moon-lit world of enchantment to his 
solitary dark bedroom, the inward accuser, who 
would not be silenced or lulled to sleep, called 
him to account. 

This voice would not let him sleep. He 
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was restleea all night, and dawn found him 
out under the trees; his decision was made — 
he would go away and not come back for a 
long time, till he was forgotten. Till he also 
had forgotten that he had lived three days 
in Elysium, that he had been permitted to 
know happiness. 

When the sun rose, he had been round the 
whole island, and when he got back he found 
Fran Therese and her daughter busy preparing 
breakfast. 

" I must go away to-day," said Michael to 
Therese. 

" So soon," whispered No^mi 

" He has a great deal to do," said Therese 
to her daughter. 

This was only natural enough. A captain 
is only a servant who must look after his 
affairs, and not waste the time for which he 
must account to hia employer. 

He was not pressed to stay — it was quite 
right that he should leave. He will come 
back, and they have plenty of time to wait 
for him — one year, two years, till the hour 
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of death, till eternity. But No^mi did not 
touch her glass of new milk : she could not 
have swallowed a drop. He must not be 
detained ; if he has business he must go and 
attend to it. Therese herself brought out his 
gun and knapsack, and said to No^mi, "You 
carry the gun, that Almira may not hurt it. 
Go with him to the boat." 

Timar walked sUently beside No^mi ; the 
girl's hand rested in his; suddenly she stood 
still. Michael did so too, and looked in her 
eyes. " You want to ask me something ? " he 
said. The girl thought a while, then she said, 
"No; nothing." Timar had learnt to read 
her eyes; he guessed her thoughts. No^mi 
had wanted to ask him, "Tell me, my beloved, 
my all, what has become of the white-faced 
girl who once came with you to the island, 
and was called Timea?" 

But she said nothing, only walked on silently 
with his hand in hers. 

Michael's heart was heavy when they said 
good-bye. When No^mi gave him his gun 
she whispered to him, " Take care of yourself, 
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that no harm may come to you ; " and when 
she pressed his hand, she looked at him once 
more with those heavenly blue and soul-full 
eyes, and said, with a voice of entreaty, " You 
will return ? " 

Michael was fascinated by the entreating 
voice. He pressed the child to him and mur- 
mured — " Why don't you say ' WUt not thou 
return ? ' Why am I never to hear ihoit f " 

The girl cast down her eyes and gently 
shook her head. "Do say 'thou,'" he begged 
once more. She hid her face on Michael's 
breast, but would not do his will. 

" So you cannot, or will not, call me ' thou ' ? 
— one single word — are you afraid ? " The 
maiden covered her face with both hands, and 
was silent, " Noemi, I beg of thee say that 
one little word and make me happy. Do 
not let me go without it," 

But she shook her head silently, and could 
not utter it. 

"Then farewell to you, dear No^mi," faltered 
Michael, and sprang into his boat. The rushes 
of the marsh soon hid the island from his 
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gaze. But as long as he could distinguish its 
woods, he still saw the girl leaning on an acacia- 
tree, sadly gazing out with her head on her 
hand ; but she did not call after him the desired 
word. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE TROPIC OF CAPRICORN. 



Afteb Michael had rowed across to the other 
side, he gave over the boat to a fisherman 
to keep till he came back. But would he 
ever come back ? 

He wished to go on foot as far as the wharf, 
where Fabula was busy with the lading of his 
ships. It is hard work to row against the 
stream, and in Timar's present frame of mind 
he was in no mood for muscular exertion ; there 
was in his heart a stronger current, to contend 
against wliich he needed all his strength. 

The district through which he had to pass 
was a wide - spread alluvial deposit of the 
Danube, like those found in the lower reaches 
of the river. The capricious stream has burst 
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some dam, and altered its course. Every year 
it tears portions from one bank and carries 
them over to the other. On this deposit the 
trees uprooted with it form a new growth, 
and through this dark natural forest wind 
lonely paths — the roads of the osier-cutters 
and fisher -folk. Here and there you come 
to a forsaken hut with a shingle roof, whose 
walls are covered with creepers. These some- 
times shelter a snipe- shooter, conceal a robber, 
or form the lair of a wolf and her cubs. 

Michael, deep in thought, strode silently 
on through this desert : he had thrown his 
gun over his shoulder. 

" You can never return here," said Timar to 
himself. " If it is difiicult to carry through 
one lie with consistency, how can you manage 
two? — ^two contradictory lies? If you accept 
No^mi's love, you will be inseparably bound 
to her, and must live henceforth two lives, 
both full of deceit. . . . You are no boy, to 
be passion's tool, and perhaps it is not passion 
which you feel, possibly merely a passing desire 
or only gratified vanity. 
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" Then the rejected bridegroom — how is lie 
to be got rid of? He would kill you, or you 
him — a delightful relationship indeed to end 
on the scaffold ! " 

He took off his hat and wiped the sweat 
from hia brow ; it soothed his burning temples 
to let the breeze fan them. 

" Am I never to be happy ? " he sighed. 
" All these years I have worked early and late 
for other people, why should I be so wretched ? 
I adored my wife, and her coldness has brought 
me to despair ; but No^mi loves me. That can 
no longer be altered, and in the island, outside 
the world, the laws of society and religion have 
no power. ... I could easily pay off that 
fellow who comes between us, and then I 
could live here in peace for half the year. 
Tim^a would only suppose that I was away 
ou business." 

The wind of spring rustled through the 
young poplar stems. Here, where the path 
turned, stood a hut made of interwoven 
osier-twigs, whose entrance was concealed by 
brambles. Timar stood still and put on his 
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bat. At that moment two shots rattled close 
to him, the two balls whistling over his head 

with that unpleasant sound which resembles 
tlie buzz of an approaching wasp, or the clang 
of an Eolian harp. Michael's hat, pierced by 
two balls, flew from his head into the bushes. 
Both shots came from the ruined hut. For 
the fii'st instant the shock paralysed Ms limbs ; 
they came like two answers to his secret 
thoughts. A shudder ran through his whole 
l)ody: the nest moment rising fury took the 
place of fear ; he lowered his gun, cocked both 
barrels, and rushed angrily towards the hut, 
from which the smoke of the discharged weapon 
poured through the crevices. 

Before the muzzle of his gun stood a trem- 
bling man — Theodor Krisstyan. His dis- 
charged pistol was still in his hand, he held 
it now as a protection to his head, and shook 
so that every limb quivered. 

" It is you — you 1 " cried Michael. 

" Mercy 1" stammered the trembling wretch, 
throwing away his pistol, and stretching both 
hands entreatingly to Michael : his knees 
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knocked together, and he could hardly keep 
his feet ; his face was pale as death, his 
eyes dull ; he was more dead than alive. 
Timar recovered his composure : fear and 
anger had left him — he lowered his gun. 
"Come nearer," he said to the assassin. 

" I dare not," faltered he, clinging to the 
wood-work. " You will kill me." 

"Don't be afraid; I don't want your life. 
There " — he discharged his gun in the air — 
"now I am unarmed, and yon have no cause 
to feaj." Theodor crept out. "You wanted 
to kill me," said Michael. " You wretched 
creature ! I pity you ! " 

The young rascal dared not look at him. 

" Theodor Krisstyan, so young, and already a 
murderer I — but you could not do it. Examine 
yourself; you are not naturally bad, but your 
soul has been envenomed : I know your his- 
tory, and I make excuses. You have good 
capacities, and use them badly — you are a vaga- 
bond and a swindler ; does such a life content 
you ? Impossible ! — begin afresh — shall 1 help 
you to a post in which you can, with your 
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education, honestly support yourself? I have 
many connections ; it is in my power : there is 
my hand on it." 

The murderer fell on his knees before the 
man he would have killed, seized the oflFered 
hand with both his own, and covered it, sob- 
bing, with kisses. 

" Oh, sir, you are the first man who has ever 
spoken thus to me ; let me kneel at your feet ! 
From boyhood I have been chased from every 
door like a dog without a master; I had to 
steal or beg every morsel I ate ; no one gave 
me a hand but those who were worse than 
myself, and who led me further astray. I have 
led a shameful miserable life, full of deceit and 
treachery, and I tremble before any one who 
knows me ; and you hold out a hand to me — 
you, for whom I have been lying in wait like 
a brigand, you will save me from myself ! Let 
me kneel before you, and thus receive your 
commands ! " 

" Stand up ! I am no friend to sentiment ; 
tears make me suspicious." 

" You are right 1 " said Theodor, " and especi- 
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ally with such a well-known actor as I am, who 
if you say to him ' Take that groschen and cry,' 
could at once break into floods of tears. Now 
people don't believe me if I really weep ; I will 
suppress my tears." 

"All the more because I do not intend to 
address a moral lecture to you, but only to 
speak of very dry business matters. You 
spoke of your connection with Scaramelli, and 
a business journey to Brazil." 

"All lies, sir." 

" So I thought. You have no connection 
with Scaramelli?" 

"I had, but it was broken off." 

" Did you run away, or were you dismissed ? " 

" The former." 

" With trust-money ? " 

"With three or four hundred gulden." 

" Say five hundred. Would you not be glad 
to return them to the firm ? I have relations 
with their house." 

" [ do not want to remain there." 

" And what connection has this with the 
Brazilian journey ? " 
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" There is not a word of truth in it ; no ship- 
wood comes from there." 

"Not even those you mentioned, amongst 
which were dye and chemical woods?" 

Theodor smiled. " The truth is, that I wanted 
to sell the trees of the ownerless island to a 
charcoal-burner to get a little money ; Therese 
guessed at once my real object." 

"Then you did not come to the island for 
Noemi's sake?" 

" Oh, I have as many wives as the countries 
I have visited." 

" H'm — I know of a very good situation for 
you in Brazil, an agency for a lately commenced 
enterprise, where a knowledge of the Hungarian, 
German, Italian, English, and Spanish languages 
is necessary." 

" I speak and write all these languages." 

" I know it — and also Greek, Turkish, Polish, 
and Kussian : you are a clever fellow. I will 
procure for you this situation, in which you 
can make use of your talents. The agency of 
which I speak carries with it a salary of three 
thousand dollars, and a percentage of the 
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profitSj the amount of which will depend ou 
yourself." 

Theodor could hardly believe his ejirs. But 
he waa so accustomed to pretence that when lie 
was overcome by real gratitude he had not the 
courage to give it expression, lest it should be 
taken for acting. 

" Is this your real meaning, sir ? " 

" What motive should I have at this moment 
for jesting with you? You attempted my life, 
and I must setiure myself. I cannot send you 
out of the world — my conscience forbids^ it — so 
I must try to make an honest man of you in 
the interest of my own safety. If you are in 
good circumstances, I shall have nothing to fear. 
Now you can understand my course of action. 
As a proof that my offer is in earnest, take my 
pocket-book. You will find in it the neee-saary 
journey expenses to Trieste, and probably as 
much as what you owe to Scararaelli. At 
Trieste you will find a letter which gives you 
further directiuns. And now we will part — one 
to the right, and the other to the left." 

Theodora hand shook aa he received the 
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pocket-book. Michael lifted his pierced hat 
from the ground. "And you can look on 
these shots just as you like. If they were the 
attack of an assassin, you have every reason 
not to approach me in any region within reach 
of the law; but if they were the shots of an 
insulted gentleman, you know that at our next 
meeting it is my turn to shoot." 

Theodor Krisstyan bared his breast, and ex- 
claimed passionately, " Shoot me if ever I come 
in sight of you again ! Shoot me like a mad 
dog!" He raised the discharged pistol, and 
pressed it into Timar's hand. "Shoot me with 
my own pistol if you ever meet me in this 
world! Do not ask, say not a word, but kill 
me!" 

He insisted on Michael's taking the pistol, 
and putting it in his pocket. 

"Farewell!" said Timar, and then he left 
him and went on his way. 

Theodor stood still looking after him. Then 
he ran, and caught him up. " Sir, one word — 
you have made a new man of me — ^allow me, if 
ever I write to you, to begin with the words, 
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'My Father.' In those words once lay for me 
shame and horror ; let me find in them hence- 
forth a fountain of trust and happiness — my 
father, my father ! " 

He kissed Michael's hand with impassioned 
warmth, rushed away, threw himself down on 
the grass behind the first bush tiiat hid him 
from Timar's eyes, and wept — real true tears. 

Poor Httle No^mi stood for an hour under 
the acacia-tree where she had taken leave of 
Michael. Therese, as she stayed out so long, 
had gone to seek her, and now sat beside her 
daughter on the grass. Not to be idle, she had 
brought out her knitting. 

Suddenly No6mi exclaimed, "Mother, did 
you hear? — two shots on the other shore I " 

They listened. There was deep stillness in 
the drowsy air. 

" Two more shots ! Mother, what is it ? " 

Therese tried to calm her. " They must be 
sportsmen, child, who are shooting there." 

No^mi's cheeks lost their colour, and she 
looked as pale as the acacia-blossoms over her 
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head. She pressed her hands vehemently to 
her breast and faltered, "Oh, no, no! he will 

never come back ! " 

» 

It grieved her to the heart that she had not 
said the little word "thou" to him when he 

begged so hard. 

....... 

" Master Fabula," said Timar to his faithful 
steward, *' this year we will not send the crop 
either to Kaab or Komorn." 

" What shall we do with it, then ? " 

" We will grind it here. I have two wind- 
mills on my property, and we can hire thirty 
water-mills ; those will suffice." 

"Then we must open a huge warehouse, 
where we can sell such a quantity." 

"That will not be wanting. We will load 
the flour into small ships, which can go up to 
Karlstadt ; thence we will transfer it in barrels 
to Brazil." 

" To Brazil ! " screamed Fabula, quite fright- 
ened. " I can't go there with it." 

" I was not thinking of sending you there, 
Master Fabula ; your department is the grind- 
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ing and the transport to Trieste. I will give 
the agents and millers their orders to-day, and 
you can scold and manage in my absence just 
as if I were there." 

" Many thanks," said Master Fabula, and 
shook bis head violently as Herr von Levet- 
inezy left the office. " That will be a gigantic 
folly," he grumbled to himself. "To begin 
with, the flour will be musty before it arrives ; 
then no one will buy it ; thirdly, nobody will 
ever see the colour of money which haa to come 
from Brazil. How could he claim it ? there is 
no fiscal authority there, or even a vice-consul. 
In short, it is just another of those colossal 
everlasting pieces of folly of our Herr Levet- 
iuezy ; but it will turn out well, to every one's 
surprise, as every stupid thing does that our 
master undertakes. And I don't doubt that 
our flour-ships will come back laden with gold- 
dust from Brazil ; but for all that it is a great 
foUy." 

Our Herr Fabula was perfectly right. 
Timar was of the same opinion. He ran a 
risk in this speculation of losing at leaat 
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hundred thousand gulden. But this idea was 
not of to-day. It had long been in his mind 
whether a Hungarian merchant might not make 
better profits than in grain-contracts and the 
chartering of cargo-ships. Would it not be 
possible for those goods which have to struggle 
with foreign competition to find their own 
place in the great bazaar of the world's market ? 

The export trade in flour was an old plan of 
his. To prepare for its execution he had com- 
pleted his miUs, and built a large vessel at 
Trieste. But the reason of his hasty determina- 
tion to begin work at once was only on Noemi's 
account; and his meeting with Theodor had 
brought this decision to a head. 

This business was only a pretext ; the prin- 
cipal thing was to put a hemisphere between 
himself and that man. Those who saw in what 
ceaseless labour Timar spent the next weeks, — 
how he hurried from one mill to another, and 
from there to his ships ; how he despatched 
them the moment they were laden, and per- 
sonally superintended the transport, — all said, 
" What a pattern of a merchant ! He is tre- 
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mendously rich ; he has directors, agents, cap- 
tains, stewards, overseers, foremen; and yet 
he sees to all himself like a common contractor. 
He understands business." (If only they had 
known what depended on this business !) 

Three weeks passed before the first ship 
laden with barrels of Hungarian flour lay ready 
to weigh anchor in the harbour of Trieste. The 
ship was called ''Pannonia"; it was a beauti- 
ful three-masted galliot. Even Master Fabula 
was loud in its praise; for he was present at 
the loading of the flour. But Timar himself 
never saw it ; he had not once come to Trieste 
to see it before it started. During those weeks 
he remained in Levetinczy or Pancsova. The 
whole enterprise was in Scaramelli's name ; 
Timar had his reasons for keeping his own 
name out of it; and he only communicated 
in writing with the fully empowered firm of 
ScarameUi. 

One day he received a letter from Theodor 
Krisstyan. When he opened it he was sur- 
prised to find money in it — a hundred-gulden 
note. The contents of the letter ran thus : — 
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"My Father, — When you read these lines I 
shall be afloat on board the splendid ship Panno- 
nia, as Brazilian agent of the house of Scararaelli. 

" Accept my warmest thanks for your kind re- 
commendation. The bank has advanced me two 
months' salary, of which I enclose a hundred 
gulden, with the request that you would be 
good enough to pay it over to the landlord of 
The White Ship at Pancsova. I am in debt to 
that amount to that poor man, and am thankful 
to be able to pay this sum. Heaven bless you 
for all your goodness to me ! " 

Timar breathed freely. "The man has al- 
ready improved; he remembers his old debts 
and pays them with his savings. What a sweet 
thought to have brought a lost sheep back to 
the fold — to be the saviour of an enemy who 
attempted one's life — ^to give back to him life, 
the world, honour, and bring to light a pearl 
purified of the mire in which it lay ! Is not 
this a truly Christian act ? You have a gener- 
ous soul. If only the inward accuser would 
not reply, ' You are a murderer ! ' 
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" You do not rejoice to have saved a man, 
but rather at getting rid of him. If you re- 
ceived news that a tornado had caught your 
ship and aunk it with every soul on board, 
what joy it would give you ! You are not 
thinking of the flour-trade with its profits and 
losses, but that every year in the swamps of La 
Plata and the river Amazon that fearful spectre 
walks, — the yellow fever, — wliich, like the tiger, 
lies in ambush for the new-comer. Of every 
hundred, sixty fall victims to it. It is that of 
which the prospect gives you pleasure. You 
are a murderer ! " 

Timar felt the satisfaction of a man who haa 
succeeded in putting an enemy out of the way 
— a joy with which bitter self-condemnation 
and anxious forebodings were mingled. 



From henceforward Timar was transformed, 
lie was hardly to be recognised. The usually cold- 
blooded man beti-ayed in everything a singular 
restlessness ; he gave contradictory orders, and 
forgot an hour after what he hud said. If he 
started on a journey he turned back half-way ; 
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he began to avoid business, and seemed indif- 
ferent to the most important affairs ; then again 
he grew so excitable that the smallest neglect 
enraged him. He might be seen wandering on 
the shore for half a day at a time, with his head 
down like one who is nearly mad, and begins 
by running away from home. Another time he 
shut himself into his room and would not let 
any one in ; the letters which came to him from 
all parts lay unopened in a heap on his table. 
This shrewd clever man could think of nothing 
but the golden-haired girl whom he had seen 
for the last time leaning on a tree by the 
island shore, with her head supported on her 
arm. One day he determined to return to her, 
and the next to drive the remembrance of 
her from his breast. He began to be super- 
stitious ; he waited for signs from heaven, and 
visions to decide what he should do. Dreams 
always brought the same face, happy or sad, 
submissive or inconsolable, and he was more 
crazy than ever. But heaven sent him no sign. 
One day he decided to be reasonable and at- 
tend to his business affairs ; that might perhaps 
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Steady his brain. He sat down before the 
heap of letters and began to open them all in 
turn. All that came of it was that he had 
forgotten at the end of a letter what he had 
read at the beginning. He only cared to read 
what was written in those blue eyes. But his 
heart began to beat fast when a letter fell into 
his hands which was heavier than the rest ; he 
knew the handwriting of the address; it was 
Tirana's. 

His blood ran cold. This was the sign from 
heaven, this will decide the conflict in his soul. 

Tiraea writes to him — the angelic creature, 
the spotless wife. A single tender word firom 
her will exercise an influence on her husband 
like a cry of "danger" to a drunken man. 
These well-known characters will call up the 
saintly face before his mind's eye, and lead 
him back to the right path. 

In the letter is a small object ; it must be 
a loving surprise, a little souvenir. Yea I to- 
morrow is her husband's birthday. This will 
be a charming letter, a sweet remembrance. 
Michael opened the envelope very carefully, 



} 
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after cutting round the seal. The first thing 
that surprised him was a key which fell out — 
the key of his writing-table. 

But in the letter were these words : " My dear 
SIR, — ^You left the key of your writing-table in 
the lock. That you may not be uneasy about 
it, I send it to you. God keep you ! — ^Timea." 
• Nothing further. Timar had forgotten to 
take out the key that night when he came 
home secretly, when the conversation with 
Athalie had so disturbed his mind. 

Nothing but the key and a couple of frigid 
lines. Timar put down the letter in vexation. 

Suddenly a dreadful idea flashed through his 
mind. If Tim^a found this key in his writing- 
table lock, perhaps she looked through the 
desk. Women are curious, and do such things. 
But if she did search in it, she must have 
found something she would recognise. When 
Timar disposed of Ali Tschorbadschi's treasures, 
he had been careful not to part with some 
objects, which, if they came into the trade, 
might have led to discovery ; but had, for the 
most part, only sold the separate diamonds. 
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Amongst the precious objects was a medallion 
framed in brilliants, which contained a minia- 
ture portrait of a young lady, whose features 
bore a striking likeness to those of Timea. It 
must be the picture of her mother, who had 
been a Greek. If Tim^a found this medallion 
she must know all ; she would at once re- 
cognise her mother's portrait, and conclude 
that this jewel had belonged to her father, 
This would lead her to the further conclusion 
that her mother's valuables had fallen into 
Timar's hands, and thus she would arrive at 
the whole knowledge of how he had become 
rich, and that he had married her at the price 
of her own money. If Timea was ciu"ious, she 
now knows all, and then she must despise her 
husband. 

And do not the words of the letter betray 
this ? Does not the wife wish her husband 
to understand, by the forwarding of the key, 
that she had discovered his secrets? 

This thought was decisive to Michael as to 
whether his path was to lead up or down ! 
Down! 



1 
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It is all one, thought he. I am unmasked 
before the woman. I can no longer play the 
honest man, the true-hearted, generous bene- 
factor. I am foimd out. I can only sink 
lower still I 

He was determined to return to the island. 
But he would not retreat like a defeated foe. 
He wrote to Tim^a, and begged her to open 
all the letters which should come during his 
absence, to inform his agents of their contents, 
and, where a decision was necessary, to dispose, 
in the name of her husband, of all as she chose. 
At the same time he sent the key back, that it 
might be at hand if any documents were wanted. 

This was his trump card. With the feeling 
that his secret was near discovery he hastened 
to lead up to it, and possibly that very thing 
might prevent its revelation. He left orders 
to his agents that all letters concerning his 
affairs were to be directed to his wife. He 
was going away for a long time, but he did 
not say where to. 

Late in the afternoon he started in a hired 
carriage. He hoped his track would be lost, 
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and did not take hia own horses. A couple 
of days ago he had been euperatitioua and 
awaited signs from heaven, from the elements, 
to show him the way. Now he noticed them 
no longer. He was determined to return to 
the island. But the sky and the elements 
tried to frighten him by evil omens, and even 
to detain him by force. Towards evening, when 
the long lines of poplars on the Danube shore 
were already in sight, suddenly a reddish-brown 
cloud appeared in the sky, approaching with 
great rapidity. The peasant driver began to 
pray and sigh, but when the smoke-like cloud 
drew nigh, his prayers changed to curses. The 
Galamboez gnats are coming I 

These are creations of the Evil One, trillions 
in number, and living in the holes of the Galam- 
boez rocks : suddenly they come out iu swarms, 
forming a thick cloud, and if they descend into 
the plain, woe to the cattle they find in the 
open I 

The flight of gnats covered the plain through 
which Timar had to drive ; the tiny stinging 
plague swarmed over the bodies of the horses, 
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creeping into their eyes, ears, and nostrUs. 
The terrified animals could no longer be con- 
trolled — they turned round suddenly with the 
carriage, and bolted in a north-westerly direc- 
tion. Timar ventured on a jump from the car- 
riage ; he leapt cleverly and safely without 
injury; the horses flew off" and away. If he 
had attended to omens, this might have been 
suflBcient to turn him also aside. But he was 
now obstinate. He was going on a road where 
man no longer asks for help from God. He 
was going where No^mi drew him and Tim^a 
drove him. North-pole and south-pole, desire 
and his own will, pressed him on. 

When he jumped from the carriage, he con- 
tinued his journey on foot, keeping along the 
wooded river bank. His gun had remained 
in the carriage, he had come with empty hands ; 
he cut himself a walking-stick, and that was 
his only weapon : provided with this, he tried 
to make his way through the thicket. There 
he lost himself ;. night surprised him, and the 
more he wandered the less he found an 
outlet. At last he came on a hut built of 
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osier -twigs, and decided to spend the night 
there. 

He made a fire out of the dry branches lying 
near : fortunately he was carrying his game- 
bag when he jumped from the carriage, and in 
it were bread and ham ; he broiled the ham 
over the fire and ate it with the bread- 
He found also something else in the bag, the 
pistol with which Theodor had attacked him 
from the hut ; perhaps from this very hut — 
quite possible that it was the same. He could 
make no use of the pistol, for he had left his 
powder-horn in the carriage ; but it did him ii 
service by strengthening him in his fatalism : 
a man who had escaped so many dangers must 
atill have some work to do in the world. And 
indeed he required some encouragement, for 
after nightfall it began to be uncanny here in 
the desert. Not far away wolves were howling, 
and through the bushes Timor saw the shining 
green eyes ; one and another old Sir Isegrim 
came up to the back wall of the hut and exe- 
cuted a fearful howl. Timar dared not let 
the fire out all night, for it alone kept away 
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the wild beasts. When he went inside, the 
uncomfortable hiss with which snakes receive 
human beings struck his ear, and a sluggish 
mass moved under his foot; perhaps he had 
trodden on a tortoise. Timar kept up the fire 
all night, and drew fantastic figures in the air 
with the glowing end of the fire-stick — perhaps 
the hieroglyphics of his own thoughts. 

What a miserable night 1 He who has a 
home provided with every luxury, and a com- 
fortable bed; in whose house rules a lovely 
young woman whom he can call his wife, — 
spends a lonely night in a damp fungus-grown 
hut : wolves howl round him, and over his 
head adders creep slowly through the rush- 
woven roof. And to-day is his birthday; a 
happy family festival indeed — in such sur- 
roundings ! But they suit him — he wants 
nothing else. 

Michael had a pious mind. From childhood 
he had been used night and morning to put 
up a silent prayer. He had never lost the 
habit, and in every danger or trouble of his 
eventful life, he had taken refuge in prayer. 
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He believed in God ; God was hia deliverer, 
and whatever he undertook succeeded. But 
in this dreadful night he dared not pray ; he 
would not speak with God. 

"Do not Thou look where I go." From this 
birthday he gave up prayer. He defied fate. 

When the day dawned, the nocturnal beasts 
of prey slunk back to their lairs. Timar left 
his inhospitable refuge, and soon found the 
path which led direct to the shore of the Dan- 
ube : here a new horror awaited him. The 
Danube was enormously swollen, and had over- 
flowed its banks. It was the season of the 
spring floods after the melting of the snow ; 
the foaming yellow stream was filled with 
uprooted reeds and tree-trunks. The fisher- 
man's hut which he sought, and which stood 
on the point of a hill, was in the water up to 
the threshold, and the boat he had left there 
was tied to a tree close by. 

He found not a creature there. It is impos- 
sible to fish in such a flood, and the people had 
removed all their nets. If he wanted a sign 
from heaven, a direction from God's finger,- 
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here he had it. The swollen river barred his 
way with its whole majestic strength ; at such 
times no one ventures on the river : the warn- 
ing was there, the elements commanded him 
to return. 

" Too late," said Timar. " I cannot go back, 
I must go on." 

The door of the hut was locked, and he broke 
it open to get at his oars, as he saw through 
a chink that they were kept there. Then he 
got into the boat, tied himself in, loosed the 
boat, and pushed off. The current seized him 
at once, and rushed on with him. The Danube 
was at that time a powerful master, and up- 
rooted forests in its rage; a mortal venturing 
on its .surface was like a worm floating on a 
straw, and yet this worm defied it. He alone 
managed the two oars, which also served to 
steer with. On the rapid waves his skiff 
danced like a nutshell, but the wind was con- 
trary, and tried to drive him back to the shore 
he came from. But Timar succumbed neither 
to wind nor water. 

He had thrown his hat to the bottom of the 
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boat; his hair, wet with perspiration, fluttered 
in the wind, and the waves splashing over the 
side threw their icy spray in his face — but they 
did not cool him. The thought was hot within 
him that No^mi might be in danger on the 
island. But the idea did not paralyse his 
arms. The Banube and the wind are two 
mighty powers — but stronger still are the 
passions and the wUl of man. Timar felt this. 
What activity in his mind, what muscle in his 
arm ! It was a superhuman task in which he 
succeeded, to cross the current at the head of 
the Oatrova Island. Here he rested a while, 

The island of Ostrova was overflowed, the 
water was rushing amongst the trees. Here 
it was easier to get on, by pushing his oars 
against the trunks ; at the back of Ostrova 
he must let himself float down-stream to arrive 
at the ownerless island. When he had reached 
the right spot, and came out from amongst the 
trees, a new and surprising spectacle lay before 
him. The ownerless island was usually hidden 
belaud a thick bed of osiers, over which only 
the tree -tops were visible; now none of the 
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CHAPTER VII. 



SWEET HOME. 

The waves carried oflF Michael's boat. That of 
the islanders, which had brought them here, 
had long rotted away, and they had never had 
another. The new-comer could not leave the 
island before the first fruit - dealers arrived. 
Before that time weeks and months must 
elapse. 

Happy weeks, happy moons ! Uncounted 
days of unbroken joy ! The ownerless island 
was Timar's home. There he found work and 
rest. After the flood had passed away, the 
work of getting rid of the water left in the 
hollows gave him plenty to do. The whole 
day he was busy digging canals to carry it 
away; his hands looked like a labourer's from 
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the blisters with which they were covered. 
When he threw spade and pick over his 
shoulder in the evening, and came back to 
the little cottage, he was met afar off, and 
lovingly welcomed. And when he had finished 
his canal and di-awn off the marshy water, he 
looked upon his work as proudly as if it was 
the only one in all his life which could lay 
claim to be called a good action, and which 
he could confidently sul)mit to his inward 
judge. The dny of the opening of this canal 
was a festival on the little island. They had 
no church festivals and did not count Sundays : 
their saints' days were those on which God 
gave them some special joy. 

These islanders were sparing of words. What 
the holy David said in one hundred and fifty 
psalms, was by them expressed in a sigh, and 
what the poets have sung of love in all their 
verses, one glance of the eye was sufficient to 
tell ; they learnt to read each other's thoughts 
on the brow, they learut to think together. 

Michael admired Noumi more every day. 
She was a faithful, grateful creature ; she 
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knew no care nor anxiety for the future; 
happy herself, she diffused happiness around. 
She never asked him, "What will become of 
me when yo\i go ? Will you leave me or take 
me? Is it good for me to love you? What 
Church has given you its priestly blessing ? 
Ought you to be mine ? Has no other a right 
to you ? What are you out there in the world ? 
What sort of world do you live in ? " Even in 
her face, her eyes, he never read a disquieting 
doubt — ever and only the one question, " Lov- 
est thou me ? " 

Frau Therese reminded Michael one day that 
he was tarrying long here ; but he assured her 
that Master Fabula was looking after every- 
thing, and when Therese looked at Noemi, 
whose soft blue eyes ever turned like the sun- 
flowers to the sun of Michael's face, she could 
only sigh, " Oh, how she loves him ! " 

Timar found it very necessary to dig all day, 
to drive piles, and bind fascines, in order by 
hard bodily labour to calm his even more 
heavily tasked mind. What is going on in • 
the world? Thirty of his ships float on the 
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Danube, and a fleet on the sea: his whole 
wealth, a property of more than a millionj all 
lies in the hands of a woman. And if this 
woman in some giddy mood squanders the 
whole and scatters it to the winds, ruining 
her husband and bis house, could he reproach 
any one? Was it not by his own will? He 
was happy here at home, and yet would have 
liked to know what was going on over there. 
His spirit lived in two places, was torn in two 
parts : there, his money, his honour, his position 
in the world ; here, bis love held him fast. In 
truth be could have got away. The Danube is 
not a sea, he was a good swimmer, and could 
at any time have reached the opposite sliore ; 
no one would have detained him. They knew 
he bad work to do out in the world. But when 
he was with No^ml be forgot again everything 
outside her arms ; he was sunk in love, bliss, 
and wonder. 

" Ob, do not love me so niucb ! " whispered 
the girl to bim. 

And 80 day after day passed by. The time 
of fruit-ripening drew near, and the branches 
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were weighed down by their sweet burden. It 
was a pleasure to watch the daily progress of 
the fruit, how every day it developed more. 
Pears and apples began to put on their dis- 
tinctive colours ; the green is tanned to a 
leathery yellow, or receives gold and red 
streaks. The brown tone colours purple on 
the sunny side. In the golden tint mingle 
carmine splashes, and in the carmine greenish 
specks; the scented fruit smiles at one like a 
merry childish face. Timar helped the women 
to gather it. They filled great baskets with 
this blessing of heaven. He counted every 
apple he threw into the basket, how many 
hundreds, how many thousands. What a 
treasure I Eeal gold I 

One afternoon, when he was helping Nodmi 
to carry a full basket to the apple-room, he 
saw strangers arrive at the cottage : the fruit- 
buyers had come, the first visitors for many 
months past, bringing tidings from the outer 
world. 

They negotiated about the fruit with Therese 
— the usual system of barter. Frau Therese 
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wanted as usual to have grain in exchange, 
but the pedlars would not give her as much 
aa before. They said wheat had become very 
dear. The corn-merchants of Komom had 
made large purchases and driven up the 
prices ; they ground it themselves, and sent 
it over the seas. Therese would not believe- 
this — it was only gossip of the fruit-hawkers ; 
but Tiniar paid great attention to it. That 
was his idea ; what had come of it since 
then ? Now he had no more rest for thinking 
of business and the cares of property. This 
news was to him what the bugle-call is to an 
old soldier, who at the sound wishes himself 
back in the battle-field, even from the arms of 
his beloved. 

The islanders thought it quite natural that 
Slichael should make preparations to leave 
them. His business called him ; and then he 
would return the following spring. No^mi 
oidy begged him not to throw away the 
clothes she had spun and woven for him, and 
which he had worn while with her. He will 
preserve them like a jewel. 
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And then he must often think of his poor 
No^mi. To that he could not answer in 
words. 

He bribed the fruit-women to stay a day 
longer. And all that day he did nothing but 
visit, arm in arm with Nodmi, all the places 
which had been witnesses of his tranquil hap- 
piness ; here he plucked from a tree, and there 
from a flowery cluster, some leaflet to keep as 
a memorial. On every leaf and petal whole 
romances were written which only two people 
could read. 

The last day passed so quickly ! The boat- 
men wanted to leave in the evening, so as to 
row while it was cool. Michael must say fare- 
well. No6mi was sensible, and did not cry; 
she knew he would return, and was more 
occupied in making provision to fill his knap- 
sack. 

" It will be dark when you get to the other 
side," she said, with tender anxiety. "Have 
you any arms?" 

" No. No one will hurt me." 

"But yet — here is a pistol in your haver- 
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sack," said No^mi, and drew it out ; and then 
her cheek paled, for she recognised Theodora 
pistol, with which he had often, when he came 
to the island, bragged and threatened that he 
would shoot Alniira. " This is his weapon I " 
Timar was struck by the expression of her 
face. 

" When you left here," said the girl, who was 
all excitement, " he watched for you on the 
other side, and shot at you with this pistol." 

" What makes you think such a thing ? " 

" 1 heard the two shots, and then yours. So 
it was this pistol that you took from him ? " 
Timar was "surprised that love can see what the 
eye cannot reach. He could not tell a lie. 
" Did you kill him ? " asked the girl. 

-No." 

" What has become of him ? " 

" You need fear him no longer. He is gone 
to Brazil ; a hemisphere lies between us and 
him." 

" I wish there were only three feet of earth 
between us I " cried Not^mi impetuously, seiziug 
Michael's hand. 
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Michael looked in her face surprised. " You ! 
you ! with such murderous thoughts — you, 
who cannot bear to see a chicken killed, who 
cannot bring yourself to tread on a spider, or to 
stick a butterfly on a pin ! " 

" But any one who would tear you from me, 
I could kill, were he a man, a devil, or an 
angel ! '' 

And she pressed the dearly beloved man to 
her breast in a passionate embrace. He trembled 
and glowed. 

On reaching the other side Michael again 
visited the fisherman's hut. 

Two things occupied his mind : the slender 
figure amongst the evening mists on the flower- 
crowned rock, waving to him its tender fare- 
wells ; and then that other figure conjured up 
by his imagination as it looks at home in 
Komorn. Well, he will have time to picture 
this image to himself on the long journey from 
the lower Danube up to Komorn. 

When the old fisherman saw Michael he 
began to sigh (fishing-folk do not swear). " Just 
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think, my lord, some rascal of a thief has stolen 
your boat during the floods : he broke into the 
hut and carried off the oars. What thieves 
there are in the world, to be sure ! '' 

It did Timar good that at last some one 
should call him a thief to his face ; that was 
what he was — and if he had stolen nothing 
more than a boat ! " We must not condemn 
the man," said he to the fisherman. " Who 
knows what danger he was in, or how much he 
needed a boat. We will get another. But now, 
my friend, we will get into your boat and try 
to arrive at the ferry to-night." 

The fisherman was persuaded by a promise 
of liberal payment to undertake this, and by 
daylight they had reached the ferry where the 
ships generally took in their cargo. There were 
post-carriages at the inn on the bank, of which 
Timar engaged one to take him to Levetinczy. 
He thought he would there receive reports 
from the agent of what had passed during the 
last five months, so that when he got home 
to Komom nothing new or surprising should 
greet him. 
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There was a one-storeyed residence on the 
estate at Levetinczy. In one wing lived the 
steward and his wife, while the other was given 
up to Timar. A staircase from this wing led 
to the park, and by this means he could gain 
access to the room which he had chosen as an 
office. Michael must pay attention to the 
trivial details if he wished to carry out his 
wearisome deceit consistently. He has been 
absent for five months, and has, of course, been 
a long way ; but that hardly agrees with his 
arrival without luggage. In his knapsack there 
is only the suit of striped linen made for him 
by No^mi, for the suit in which he had gone to 
the island was intended for the cold season, and 
that, by now, was torn and worn out ; his boots 
were patched. It would be difficult to accoimt 
for his appearance. If he could get through 
the garden and by the outside steps into his 
office, the key of which he carries with him, 
he could there change his clothes quickly, get 
out his trunk, and when to all appearances 
he looked as though just come from a long 
journey, he could call in the steward. 
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All began well. Timar arrived without being 
seen, by the garden steps, at the door of his 
office. 

But when he was going to open it with his 
private key, he made the disquieting discovery 
that another key was already in Hhe lock. 
Some one was in the room I But his papers 
and ledgers were all there, and no one had any 
business inside. Who could the intruder be ? 
He pulled the door open angrily and wont in, 
and now it was his turn to be startled. 

At his writing-table sat the last person ho 
expected to find there. It was Timi^a. Before 
her lay the great ledger, in which she was at 
work. 

A storm of mingled feelings burst over 
Michael — alarm because the first person ho 
met after his secret journey was his own wife, 
pleasure at finding her alone, and astonishment 
that this woman was at work here. 

Tim^a raised her eyes in surprise when she 
saw Michael enter; then hastening towards him, 
she offered him her hand in silence. This white 
face was still an unsolved enigma to her hus- 
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band. He could not read in it whether she 
knew all — ^whether she guessed something or 
not. What lay under this cold indifference ? 
restrained contempt or concealed love? Or 
was the whole only the indolence of a lym- 
phatic TBxk ? He had nothing to say to Timda. 

His wife seemed not to remark that his clothes 
were torn — women can see without looking. 
" I am glad you have come/' said she gently. 
'^ I expected you any day. You will find your 
clothes in the next room ; when you have 
dressed, will you please come back here? I 
shall have finished by that time." And then 
she put her pen in her mouth. 

Michael kissed Tim^a's hand. The pen be- 
tween her teeth did not invite him to kiss her 
lips. He went into the adjoining room ; there 
he found a basin of water, a clean shirt, and 
his clothes and house -shoes as at home. As 
Timea could not know the day of his arrival, 
he must take for granted that she had made 
ready for him every day — and who knows for 
how long ? But how comes this woman here, 
and what is she doing ? He dressed quickly, 
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hiding Lis cast -off clothes in a corner of Ms 
wardrobe. Some one might ask him what 
caused these holes in the coat - sleeves, which 
are quite through at the elbows. And this 
linen suit with the coloured embroidery, would 
not a woman's eye decipher something from it ? 
— women understand the mysteries of needle- 
work. He must hide the clothes. He and the 
soap had hard work to wash hia hands clean. 
Would he not be asked what he had done to 
make them so black and horny 1 

When he was ready he went back to the 
office, where Tim^a was wuitiug for him at the 
door, and putting her hand on his arm, said. 
" Let us go to breakfast." 

From the office they passed through tlie 
dressiug-room to get to the diuiiig-room. An- 
other surprise awaited Michael there; the round 
table was laid with three places — for wliuni 
were they intended ? Tiun^^a made a Higiial, 
and through one door cunic the servant, through 
the other Athalic. The thinl plufx: van for hur. 

On AthAlie's face on uncuiicealvd nngtT 
shone when abe mw Tiinar. " Ah, Iferr vuii 
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Levetinczy, you have come home at last ! It 
was a kind thought of yours to write to your 
wife, * Take my keys and books, and be so good, 
dear wife, as to do all my work for me,' and 
then to leave us five months without news of 
your whereabouts." 

" Athalie I " said Tim^a, sternly. 

Michael sat down in silence at his place, 
which he recognised by his own silver drinking- 
cup. ' He had been daily awaited here, and the 
table laid for him. Athalie said no more, but 
whenever she looked at Timar he could read 
her vexation in her eyes. This was a satis- 
factory sign. 

When they rose from table Tim^a asked her 
husband to go with her to the office. Michael 
began to think what he could invent when she 
should ask him about his journey. But she 
never referred to it even remotely. She placed 
two chairs at the desk, and laid her hand on 
the open day-book. " Here, sir, is the account 
of your business since the time when you gave 
over its direction to me." 

" Have you carried it on yourself? " 
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" I understood that you desired me to do so. 
I found by your papers that you had under- 
taken a new and wholesale enterprise, the 
export of Hungarian flour. I saw that here 
not only your money, but also your credit 
and your mercantile honour, were at stake, and 
that on the good result of this affair hung the 
foundation of an important branch of trade. I 
did not understand this business, but I thought 
that it depended more on conscientious and 
faithful stewardship than on knowledge of 
affairs. I trusted this to no third person. 
Directly I received your letter I started for 
Levetinczy, and took, as you desired, the con- 
duct of business into my own hands. I studied 
book-keeping and learnt to deal with figures. I 
think you will find everything in order— the 
books and the cash -balance." Timar looked 
with admiration at this woman, who knew how 
to apply the millions passing through her hands 
with'such cahn good sense, to their right object, 
to receive and expend moneys, and with a skU- 
ful hand to withdraw endangered funds; and 
who knew even more than that. "Fortune 
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has favoured us this year," continued Timea, 
" and made up for my inexperience. The five 
months' income amounted to five hundred 
thousand gulden. This sum has not lain idle. 
Taking advantage of the powers entrusted to 
me, I have made investments." 

^Vhat sort of investments are they likely to 
be which occur to a woman ? 

" Your first experiment with the export of 
flour succeeded entirely. Hungarian flour be- 
came at one stroke an article in request for the 
South American markets. So your agents write 
from Rio Janeiro, where all with one accord 
praise the ability and uprightness of your chief 
agent, Theodor Krisstyan." Timar thought to 
himself, even when I do evil good comes of it, 
and the greatest folly I commit turns into wis- 
dom — when will this end? "After receiving 
this intelligence I began to consider what you 
would have done. One must seize an oppor- 
tunity and occupy with all speed the newly 
opened markets, I hired immediately many 
mills, chartered more ships, had them laden, 
and at this moment a new cargo is on its way 
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to South America, which will defy competi- 
tion." 

Michael was astonished. In this woman there 
was more courage than in any man. Another 
woman would have locked up the money that 
it might not run away, and this one ventures 
to carry on her husband's enterprise, only in 
tenfold measure. " I thought you would have 
acted thus," said Tim^a. 

" Yes, indeed," muttered Timor. 

"My expectations, moreover, were justified 
by the fact that, as soon as we threw ourselves 
more openly into this undertaking, a whole herd 
of competitors appeared, who are grinding away 
for dear life, and packing off their goods in bar- 
rels to America. But this need not cause you 
any anxiety — we shall beat them all. Not one of 
them knows the secret of the superiority of the 
Hungarian flour." 

" How is that ? " 

" If one of them asked his wife, perhaps she 
would have known — that is how I discovered it. 
Amongst all the samples of American wheat, I 
can find none as heavy as ours. We must 
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therefore make flour of our heaviest kinds, so 
as to carry off the prize from the Americans. 
I selected our heaviest grain ; our rivals here 
use lighter corn, and they will find their mis- 
take, while we shall maintain our position." 

Michael kissed Tirana's hand with the sacred 
awe with which we kiss our beloved dead, who 
no longer belong to us, but to the ground, and 
who cannot feel our caress. Whenever during 
his life of happy forgetfulness on the island he 
had thought of Tim^a at all, it was as amusing 
herself, travelling, going to- watering-places, 
having plenty of money, and wasting it as she 
chose. Now he saw in what her amusement 
had consisted — keeping books, sitting at a desk, 
conducting a correspondence, and learning for- 
eign idioms without the help of a master — and 
all this because her husband had desired it. 

Hie wife gave him a report of all branches of 
his extensive business. It was now all as fami- 
liar to her as if she had known it from child- 
hood, and everything was in perfect order. 
Whilst Timar ran over the accounts, he acquired 
the conviction that if he himself had had to do 
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it all in those few monthB, he would have been 
hard at work all day. What labour this must 
have cost a young woman who had to learn 
everything by experience I Indeed she must 
have had but little time for sleep. 

" But, Timea, this is a tremendous task which 
you have accomplished in my stead I " 

" It is true, and at first I found it very diffi- 
cult, but by degrees I got used to it, and then 
it was easy enough. Work is wholesome." 

What a sad reproach ! — a young wife who 
finds consolation in work 1 Michael drew Tim^a's 
hand to him. Deep sadness clouded his brow, 
his heart was heavy. If only he knew what 
Tim^a was thinking. 

The key of the desk was constantly iu Timar's 
mind. If Timea had discovered his secret, then 
her present conduct to her husband was only a 
fearful judgment held over him, to mark the 
difference between the accuser and the accused. 

" Have you never been in Komom since ? " 
he asked Tirana. 

" Only once, when I had to look in your desk 
for the contract with Scaramelli." 
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Timar felt his blood run cold. Tim^a's face 
betrayed nothing. 

" But now we will go back to Komorn," said 
Timar ; " the flour is in full swing ; we must 
wait for news of the fate of the cargoes now at 
sea, and they wUl not axrive before the winter. 
Or would you rather make a tour in Switzerland 
and Italy ? This is the best season for it." 

''No, Michael; we have been long enough 
apart, we will remain at home together.'' 

But no pressure of the hand explains why 
she would like to remain at home with him. 
Michael had not the courage to say a tender 
word to her. Should he lie to her ? He would 
have to live a lie in her presence from morning 
to evening. His silence even was a false- 
hood. 

Looking through all the papers took the 
whole time until late dinner, and to this meal 
two guests were invited — the bailiff and the 
reverend Dean. The latter had begged to be 
at once informed of Herr von Levetinczy's re- 
turn, that he might call upon him immediately. 
As soon as he received the news he hastened 
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to the castle, and of course put on his new 
decoration. The moment he entered he let off 
some oratorical fireworks in which he lauded 
Tiraar as the benefactor of the place. He com- 
pared him to Noah who built the Ark, to 
Joseph who saved his people from famine, and 
to Moses who made manna fall from heaven. 
The flour trade which he had set on foot was 
pronounced the greatest enterprise Europe had 
ever seen. Long live the Columbus of flour 
export ! 

Timor had to answer this address of welcome. 
He stammered and talked great nonsense. He 
had to control himself that he might not laugh 
aloud, and say to the worthy preacher, "Ha, 
ha t do not fancy that I had this idea in order 
to make your fortune ; it was only to get a 
young rascal out of reach of a certain pretty 
girl, and if any good came of it, it is only by 
means of this woman here near me. Laugh 
then, good people 1" 

At table good-humour reigned. The Dean 
and the steward were neither of them despisers 
of the bottle. The wit and anecdotes of the 
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two old men made Timar laugh too ; but when- 
ever he cast a glance on Tim^a's icy face, the 
laugh died on his Ups. She had left her merri- 
ment elsewhere in pledge. 

It was evening before they rose. The two 
old gentlemen reminded each other jocosely 
that it was quite time to leave, for the husband 
had returned to his young wife after a long 
absence, and they would have much to say to 
each other. 

"Indeed you will do wisely to go soon," 
whispered Athalie to Timar. " Tim^a has such 
dreadful headaches every evening, that she 
cannot sleep before midnight. See how pale 
she is r" 

" Tim^a, you are unwell ? " asked Timar 
tenderly. 

" There is nothing the matter with me," 
answered she. 

" Don't believe her ; ever since we came to 
Levetinczy she has suffered from headache. It 
is neuralgia, which she contracted by overtaxing 
her brain, and by the bad air here. I found a 
white hair in her head the other day. But she 
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coQceala her suffering till she breaks down, aud 
even then she never complains." 

Timar experienced in spirit the tortures of a 
criminal stretched on the rack. And he had 
not the courage to say to his wife, " If you are 
suffering, let me sleep in your room and take 
care of you." No ; he was afraid of uttering 
No&ni's name in hia sleep, and that his wife 
might hear it, as she was kept awake by pain 
half the night. He must shun his marriage 
bed. 

The next day they started for Komorn, and 
travelled by post, Michael sitting opposite the 
two ladies. It was a tedious journey : in the 
whole Banat the harvest waa over ; only the 
maize was still standing, otherwise they saw 
nothing but monotonous fields of stubble. 
None of them spoke ; all three found it hard 
to keep awake. In the afternoon Timar could 
no longer endure the silent looks, the enig- 
matical expression of his wife ; under pretence 
of wanting to smoke, he took a seat by the 
driver in the open coupS, and remained there, 
When they got out at a post-house, Athalie 
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grumbled at the bad roads, the dreadful heat, 
the annoying flies, the stifling dust, and all the 
rest of a traveller's trials. The inns are dirty, 
the food disgusting, the beds hard, the wine 
sour, the water impure, and the countenances 
of all the people frightful. She feels so ill all 
through the journey she is quite knocked up, 
she has fever, and her head will burst : what 
must Tim^a be suffering, who is so nervous ? 

Timar had to listen to these lamentations all 
the way, but Tim^a never uttered a complaint. 

When they arrived at Komorn, Frau Sophie 
informed them that she had/ turned grey with 
loneliness. Grey indeed ! She had been very 
happy — ^being able to go about all day from 
house to house and gdssip to her heart's con- 
tent. Timar felt a painful anxiety. Home is 
either a heaven or a hell. Now at last he would 
know what lay behind the marble coldness of 
this silent face. 

As he entered the room with his wife she 
handed him the key of his desk. Michael knew 
she had opened it to get out the contract. 

This writing-desk was an old and elaborate 
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piece of furniture, whose upper part was closed 
by a rolled falling cover, under wMcli were 
drawers of various sizes. In the large drawer 
lay the contracts, in the small ones notes and 
valuables ; the lock was a puzzle one, which 
you might vainly turn if you did not know its 
secret. 

Tim^a was in the secret, and could have access 
to all the drawers. With an uneasily beating 
heart Timar drew out the drawer where those 
jewels were kept which it had been unadvisable 
to place on the market. These gems have their 
own experts, who recognise by certain marks 
where this stone or that gem came from ; and 
theu follows the question, how did he get it? 
Only the third generation from the finder can 
venture to show it, as to him it is all one in 
what way his grandfather came into its pos- 



If Tim^a has been inquisitive enough to open 
that drawer she must have seen these gems. 
And if so, one amongst them, the diamond 
locket with the portrait which is so like her, 
must have been recognised by her. It is her 
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mother's picture, and then she must know all. 
She knows that Timar has received her father's 
treasures ; it is hard to believe he came by them 
honestly. And by that dark, perhaps criminal 
road, they would lead to the fabulous riches 
which gained her hand for Timar, whUe he 
played the generous friend to her whom he had 
robbed. She may even think worse things of 
him than are true. Her father's mysterious 
death, his secret burial, might awake in her the 
suspicion that Timar had a hand in it. 

These doubts were unbearable. Timar must 
set them at rest, and call yet one more falsehood 
to his aid. He took out the medallion and went 
with it to Tim^a. " Dear Tim^a," he said, sit- 
ting down beside his wife, " I have been living 
a long time in Turkey. What I did there you 
will learn later on. When I was in Scutari an 
Armenian jeweller oflfered me a diamond-framed 
picture, which is very like you. I bought it, 
and have brought you the ornament." 

When Tim^a saw the portrait her face changed 
in an instant. An emotion which could neither 
be assumed nor concealed was visible in her 
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sculptured features ; she seized the picture with 
both hands and pressed it eagerly to her lips ; 
her eyes filled with tears. This was true feel- 
ing ; Tim^a's face began to live. 

Michael was saved. The girl, overpowered 
by her long-suppressed feelings, began to sob 
violently. Athalie heard aud came in ; she was 
surprised — she had never known Tim^a to sob. 
But when she saw Athalie she ran towards her 
like a child, and cried, in a tone of mingled 
laughter and tears, " See, see ! my mother 1 
It is my mother's picture. ... lie has 
brought it to me 1 " 

And then she hastened back to Michael, put 
both her arms round his neck, and whispered in 
a broken voice, "Thanks, oh, a thousand thanks!" 

It seemed to Timar as if the time had come 
to kiss these grateful lips, and to kiss them on 
and on. 

But alas ! his heart said, " 'Thou shalt not 
steal." Now a kiss on these lips would be a 
theft, after all that had passed on the " owner- 
less island." 

Another thought struck him. He went back 
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to his room, and fetched all the hidden jewels 
which remained in the drawer. 

A wonderful woman this, who, though she 
had the key in her hands, left the secret drawers 
untouched and only took out the one paper she 
required ! Then he packed all the ornaments 
into the bag he had over his shoulder when he 
came home, and went back to his wife. *' I have 
not told you all," he said to Tim^a. " Where I 
found the picture I discovered also these jewels, 
and bought them for you. Take them as a 
present from me." 

And then he laid the dazzling gems one after 
another in Tim^a's lap, until the sparkling heap 
quite covered her embroidered apron. It was 
like some magical gift from the thousand and 
one nights. 

Athalie stood there pale with envy, with 
angrily clenched teeth. Perhaps these might 
all have been hers ! But Tim^a's face darkened 
and grew marble-like again. She looked with 
indijQFerence at the heap of jewels in her lap. 
The fire of diamonds and rubies could not 
warm her. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A NEW GrEST. 



What rich bankers call business filled up the 
winter season, and Levetinczy began to enjoy 
his position. Riches bring pleasant dreamB. 
He went often to Vienna and took part in the 
amusements of the commercial world, where 
many good examples were presented to him. 
A man who owns a million can allow himself 
the luxury, when he goes to the jeweller to 
buy New Year's gifts, of buying two of every- 
thing to please two hearts at once. 

One for his wife, who sits at home and re- 
ceives guests or looks after the household — 
the other for another lady, who either dances 
or sings, but in any case requires an elegant 
hotel, jewels, and laces. Timor was so for- 
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tunate as to be invited to the parties given 
at home by his friends, where the lady of the 
house makes tea — ^as well as to those differently 
organised soirSes, where a very unceremonious 
set of ladies preferred champagne, and where 
Timar was constantly attacked by the ques- 
tion whether he had no little friend at the 
opera yet. 

" The pattern of a faithful husband," declared 
his admirers. 

" An unbearable prig," was the verdict of his 
critics. 

But he says nothing, and thinks of — Noemi. 
What an eternity to have been separated from 
her — six months ; to think of her every day, 
and not dare to confide his thoughts to a single 
soul! 

He often caught himself on the point of 
betraying his thoughts ; once as he sat at table 
the words all but escaped him, " Look ! those 
are the same apples which grow on No^mi's 
island." "When No^mi had a headache, it 
went away if I laid my hand on her forehead." 
And if he looked at Tim^a's pet white cat, 
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the exclamation hovered on his lips, " Narcissa, 
where did you leave your mistress, eh ? " 

He had every reason to be on his guard, 
for there was a being in the house who 
watched him as well as Tim^a with Argus 
eyes. 

Athalie could not but remark that since his 
return he was no longer so melancholy aa 
before; every one noticed how well he looked; 
there must be some mystery in it. And 
Athalie could not bear any one in this house 
to be happy. Where did he steal his con- 
tentment ? Why does he not auffer as he ought 
to do? 

Business prospered. In the first month of 
the new year news came from the other aide of 
the sea. The flour exported had arrived safely, 
and its success was complete. Hungarian flour 
had won such renown in South America, that 
now people tried to sell the native product under 
that name. The Austrian consul in Brazil 
hastened to inform his Government of this 
important result, by which the export trade 
was increased in a marked degree. The COD- 
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sequence was, that Timar was made a Privy 
Councillor, and received the minor order of 
St Stephen, as an acknowledgment of the 
services rendered by him to his native land 
in the fields of commerce and philanthropy. 

How the mocking demon in his breast 
laughed when they fastened the order on to his 
coat and called him " the Right Honourable " I 
**You have to thank two women for this — 
No^mi and Tim^a." Be it so. The discovery 
of the purple dye had its origin in the eating 
of a purple snail by the little dog of a shep- 
herd's mistress; but yet purple has become a 
royal colour. 

Herr von Levetinczy now first began to rise 
in the estimation of. the people of Komorn. 
When a man is a Privy Councillor, one cannot 
deny him a proper portion of respect. Every 
one hastened to congratulate him, and he re- 
ceived them aU with a gracious condescension. 
Our Johann Fabula came too to wish him joy 
in the name of the fisher-folk. He was in the 
gala clothes of his class. On his short dolman 
of dark -blue cloth shone three rows of shell- 
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shaped silver buttons, as large as nuts, and 
from one shoulder to the other hung a broad 
silver chain with a large medallion for a clasp, 
on which the Komorn silversmith had stamped 
the head of Julius Cfesar. The other members 
of the deputation were equally splendid. 
Silver buttona and chains were at that time 
still worn by the mariners of Komorn. It was 
the custom to keep the visitors to dinner, 
and this honour fell to Fabula. He was a very 
frank person, who spoke with complete un- 
reserve. When wine had loosened his tongue, 
he could not forbear to tell the gracious lady 
that when be first saw her as a girl he would 
never have thought that she would have become 
such a good housewife and be the wife of Herr 
von Levetinczy. Yea, indeed ; he was afraid 
of her then, and now see how wonderful are 
the ways of God's providence, and how short- 
sighted are men ; how everything has been 
ordered for the best : what happiness reigns 
in this house ! If only a kind Providence 
would hear the prayers of those who entreat 
that a new blessing may be sent down from 
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heaven to the good lord of Levetinczy, in the 
shape of a little angel. 

Timar covered his glass with his hand ; a 
thought started through his mind — " Such a 
wish might have an unlooked-for result." 

But Herr Fabula was not content with good 
wishes, he thought he must add some good 
advice. " But his Honour rushes about too 
much. In good truth I would not leave such 
a sweet pretty lady alone. But it can't be 
helped if the master must see to everything 
himself, for that's why it succeeds. Who 
would have thought of sending our flour 
across the sea ? To tell the truth, when I 
heard it — excuse me for making so free — I 
thought to myself the master must have gone 
silly ; before that flour gets there it will all be 
musty, while loaves grow out there on the trees 
and rolls on the bushes. And now just see 
what credit we have all got by it. But it is 
'the master's eye that feeds the horse " 

This was to Michael an unwelcome irony, 
which he could not leave without contradiction. 
" My good Johann, if that was the secret of our 
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success you must bestow all your praises oq my 
wife, for it was she who looked after every- 
thing." 

"Yes, indeed ; all honour to the merits of our 
noble lady ! " said Fabula ; " but, with his 
Honour's permission, I know what I know. 
I know where his Honour spent the wliole 
summer." 

Michael felt as if his hair stood on end with 
horror. Could this man know where he had 
been ? It would be awful if he did. 

Michael winked with one eye over bis glass 
at his guest, but in vain. 

" Well, shall I tell our gracious lady where 
the master spent the summer ? Shall I let it 
out ? ■' 

Michael felt every limb paralysed by terror. 
Athalie kept her eyes fixed on his face ; he 
durst not betray by a gesture that the gosBip 
of the tipsy chatterer confused him. " Well, 
tell us then, Johann, where 1 was," he said, 
with enforced calmness, 

" I will complain of you to the gracious lady ; 
I will tell her," cried Fabula, putting down his 
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glass. " His Honour ran away without saying 
a word to any one. He went quietly on board 
a ship and sailed away to Brazil ; he was 
over there in America and settled everything 
himself, and that's why it all went so 
smoothly." 

Timar looked at the two women. On Tim^a's 
face was reflected pure surprise, Athalie was 
vexed. She believed as fully in the truth of 
Fabula's tale as he did himself, and he would 
have staked his head on it. 

Timar also smiled mysteriously at the story ; 
now he was the one who lied, not Johann 
Fabula. The man of gold must go on lying. 
...... 

This story was very useful to Timar. He 
had now a sufficient excuse for his mysterious 
disappearances, and it was possible for him to 
give such an air of probability to the story of 
his Brazilian voyage that even Athalie believed 
it. Indeed she was the easiest to deceive. She 
knew what Timea was feeling, and that she was 
glad to distract herself by absence and work 
from the thought of him on whose account her 
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heart ached. If a wife can do so, why not the 
husband ? It was even simpler for him to fly 
from his sorrows to another hemisphere, and in 
the pursuit of wealth to forget what his heart 
coveted. How should Athalie have guessed 
that it was the husband who had already 
found a cure for his mortal sickness, and who 
was happy away from home ? What would she 
have given to him who should have revealed 
the truth ? But the rushes round the ownerless 
island did not chatter like the reeds to which 
King Midaa'a barber trusted his secret. Athalie 
was consumed with envy, whilst she vainly 
sought for a key to the riddle. At home and 
in public, Timar and Timi^a presented the ex- 
emplary picture of a happy marriage. He 
heaped on his wife expensive jewels, and 
Timea loaded herself with them when they 
went into society ; she wished to shine by 
this means. 

What could better prove the affection of the 
husband than the diamonds of the wife ? Could 
Timar and Timea really be a couple whosti love 
consisted in giving and receiving diamonds, or 
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are there people in this world who can be happy 
without love ? 

Athalie still suspected Tim^ and not Timar. 
But Timar could hardly wait till the winter was 
over and spring had come : of course, because 
then the mills can begin to grind again — what 
else could a man of business have in his mind ? 

This year Michael persuaded Tim^a not to 
try her health by the management of business ; 
he would give it over to his agents, and she 
should go during the summer to some sea- 
bathing place, to get rid of her neuralgia. 

No one asked him where he was going. It 
was taken for granted that he would again travel 
to South America, and pretend he had been 
in Egypt or Italy. 

But he hurried away to the lower Danube. 
When the poplars grew green, he could not 
stay at home ; the alluring picture filled his 
dreams and took captive all his thoughts. He 
never stopped at Levetinczy, but only gave 
general instructions to his agent and his 
steward to do their best; then he went on 
to Golovacz, where he stayed a night with the 
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Dean ; thence he had only a half-day's journey 
to get to No^mi. He had not seen her for six ' 
long months ; his mind was filled with the ■ 
picture of the meeting. Awake and asleep ' 
he was full of longing, and could hardly wait 
for dawn. Before sunrise he was up, put on 
his knapsack, threw his guu over his shoulder, 
and without waiting for the appearance of his , 
host, he left the presbytery and hastened to ' 
the wooded river-hank. 

The Danube does a good work in widening 
the limits of the wood every year by retreat- 
ing from its banks, for in this way the watch- 
houses built twenty -five years ago on the shore 
have now taken up a position much farther 
inland. And he who wishes to cross the river 
without a passport, finds in the young brush- ' 
wood an entirely neutral territory. 

Timar had sent a new boat to the hut, where 
he went on foot ; he found it ready, and started 
as usual alone on the way to the reed - beds. 
The skiff floated like a fish on the water, and 
that it travelled so swiftly was not owing to 
itself alone. The year bad grown to April, 
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it was spring, and the trees at Ostrova were 
already in blossom. So much the more aston- 
ished was he at the sight which met his eyes 
on the other side. The ownerless island did 
not look green ; it seemed to have been burnt. 
As he approached he saw the reason; all the 
trees on the northern side were quite brown. 
The boat traversed the rushes quickly; when 
it touched the bank, Michael saw plainly that 
a whole long row of trees, Frau Therese's 
favourite walnuts, were dead — every one of 
them. Michael felt quite downcast at the 
sight. At this season he was generally greeted 
by green branches and rosebuds. Now a dead 
forest welcomed him — a bad omen. 

He pressed forward and listened for the bark 
of greeting: not a sound to be heard. He 
walked on anxiously; the paths were neg- 
lected, covered by dry autumn leaves, and it 
seemed to him as if even the birds were silent. 
When he drew near the hut, a dreadful feel- 
ing overcame him — where were the inhabi- 
tants ? They might be dead and not buried ; 
he had been busied about other things for 
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half a year — with affairs of state, with showing 
off hia young wife, and making money. And 
meanwhile Heaven had watched over the 
islandera — if It chose. 

As he entered the verandah, a door opened 
and Therese came out. She looked serious, 
as if something had frightened her; and then 
a bitter smile appeared on her face. "Ah! 
you have come 1 " said she, and came to press 
his hand. And then it was she who asked him 
why he came looking so grave. " No mis- 
fortune has happened ? " Timar asked hastily, 

" Misfortune ? No," said Therese, with a 
melancholy smile. 

"My heart was sore when I saw the dead 
trees," said Michael, to excuse his serious looks. 

"The flood last summer did that," answered 
Therese ; " walnut-trees cannot stand wet." 

*' And how are you both ? " asked Timar un- 
easily. 

Therese answered gently, " AVe are pretty 
well, 1 and the other two." 

" What do you meau ? the other two ? " 

She smiled and sighed, and smiled again ; 
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then she laid her hand on Michaers shoulder 
and said, " The wife of a poor smuggler fell ill 
here : the woman died, the child remained here. 
Now you know who the other two are." 

Timar rushed into the house : at the far end 
of the room stood a cradle woven of osiers, and 
near it on one side was Almira, on the other 
No^mi. No^mi rocked the cradle and waited 
till Timar came to her. In it lay a little baby, 
with chubby cheeks, which pressed the cherry 
lips into a soft pout ; its eyes were only half 
shut, and the tiny fists lay over its face. 
Michael stood spellbound before the cradle. He 
looked at No^mi as if to seek the answer to the 
riddle in her face, on which a sweet ray of 
heavenly light seemed to shine, in which 
modesty and love were combined. She smiled 
and cast her eyes down. Michael thought he 
would lose his senses. 

Therese laid her hand on his arm, '' Then are 
you angry that we have adopted the orphan 
child of the poor smuggler's wife ? God sent it 
to us." 

Angry ? He had fallen on his knees, and 
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held the f:radle in his embrace, pressing it and 
its inhabitant to his breast ; then he began to 
sob violently, like one who has kept a whole 
ocean of sorrow in his heart, which suddenly 
overflows its bounds. 

Timar kissed the little messenger from God 
wherever he could — its little hands and feet, the 
hem of its robe, its rosy cheeks. The baby 
made grimaces under the kisses, but did not 
wake. At last it opened its eyes, its griiat blue 
eyes, and looked at the strange man with an- 
tonishment, as if to say, " Docs tliiw man want 
anything of me ? " and then it laughi'tl as if it 
thought, " I don't care what he wants," und 
after that it shut its eyes and Hlunibered on, 
still smiling and undisturbed by tho flood of 
kisses. 

Therese said, smiling, " You poor orphan, you 
never dreamt of this, did you ? " and turned 
away to hide her tears. 

" And am I to have no greeting ? " saiil 
Noemi, with charming anger. Michael turned 
to her, still on his knees. He spoke not a word, 
only pressed her hand to his lipn and hid his 
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face silently in her lap. He was dumb as long 
as the child slept. When the little creature 
awoke, it began to talk in its own language — 
which we call crying. It is lucky there are those 
who understand it. The baby was hungry. 

No^mi said to Michael that he must now 
leave the room, for he was not to know what 
the poor little orphan was fed upon. 

Michael went outside ; he was in a transport. 
It seemed as if he was on a new star, from 
which one could look down on the earth as on a 
foreign body. All he had called his own on the 
terrestrial ball was left behind, and he no 
longer felt its attraction drawing him thither. 
The circle in which he had spent his former life 
was trodden under foot, and he had attained a 
new centre of gravity. A new object, a new 
life, stood before him ; only one uncertainty re- 
mained — how could he contrive to vanish from 
the world ? To pass into another sphere with- 
out leaving this mortal life behind ; to live on 
two different planets at once, to mount from 
earth to heaven, to pass again from heaven to 
earth, there to entertain angels, and here to live 



for money — alas! this was no task for human 
nerves. He would lose his reason in the 
attempt. 

Not without reason are little children called 
angels, or " messengers " : children are, indeed, 
messengers from the other world, whose mysteri- 
ous influence is visible in their eves, to those 
who receive them as gifts of God, A wonderful 
look often meets us in the eye of an infant, 
which is lost when the lips learn speech. How 
often Michael gazed for hours at this blue ray 
from heaven in the baby's eyes, when it lay on 
a lambskin out on the grass, and he stretched 
himself beside it, and plucked the flowers it 
wanted — " There then, here it is." He had his 
work cut out to get it away, for the little thing 
put everything in its mouth. He studied its 
first attempts at language, he let it drag at his 
beard, and sang lullabies to put it to sleep. 

His feeling for No^mi was quite different 
now ; it was not desire, but bliss — ^the glow of 
passion had given place to a sweet contented 
calm, and he felt like one convalescent from a 
fever. No^mi, too, had altered since they lust 
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met ; on her face lay an expression of submis- 
sive tenderness, and in all her conduct was a 
consistent gentleness, which could not have 
been assumed — a quiet dignity combined with 
chaste reserve, which surrounds a woman with 
a halo, compelling respect. Timar could not 
get used to his happiness : he required many 
days to be convinced that it was not a dream 
— that this little hut, half wood, half clay, and 
the smiling woman with the babbling babe at 
her breast, were reality and not a vision. 

And then he thought, what will become of 
them? 

He strode about the island and brooded on 
the future. 

" What can I give this child ? Much money ? 
They know nought of money here. Great es- 
tates ? This island sufl&ces. Shall I take him 
with me and make him into a great and wealthy 
man ? But the women could not part with 
him. Shall I take them too? But even if 
they consented, I could not do it ; they would 
learn what I am, and would despise me. They 
can only be happy here : only here can this 
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child hold up its head, where none can ask its 
name." 

The women had called it Adeodatus (Gift of 
God). It had no other name. What other 
could it have ? 

One day when he was wandering aimlessly, 
deep in thought, about the island, striding 
through the bushes and weeds, Timar came sud- 
denly to a part where the dry twigs crackled 
under his feet. He looked round ; he was in 
the melancholy little plantation of dead wal- 
nut-trees. The beautiful trees were all dried 
up : spring had not clothed them with fresh 
green foliage, and the dead leaves covered the 
ground. 

An idea struck Michael in this vegetable 
cemetery. He hastened back to the hut, 
" Therese, have you still the tools you used 
in building your house?" 

"There they are on the shelf." 

" Give them here. I have an idea ; 1 will 
fell the dead walnuts aud build of them a 
little house for Dodi." 

Therese clasped her hands in astonishment. 
VOL. 11. R 
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But No^mi's answer was to kiss her little Dodi 
and say to him, " Dost thou hear ? '* 

Michael interpreted the wonder on Therese's 
face as incredulity. " Yes, yes," he persisted, 
**I will build the house myself without any 
help — a little house like a jewel-case, like those 
the Wallachians build, lined with beautiful oak ; 
mine shall be of walnut, and fit for a prince. 
I will drive every nail myself, and it shall be 
Dodi's house when he gets bigger." 

Therese only smiled. "That will be fine, 
Michael. I too built my nest as the swallows 
do; I formed the walls of clay, and thatched 
my roof with rushes. But carpentry is not one 
man's work ; the old saw has two handles, and 
one cannot manage it alone." 

" But are we not two ? " cried No^mi, eagerly. 
" Can't I help him ? Do you fancy my arm is 
not strong enough ? " and she turned her sleeve 
up to her shoulder to show oflf her arm. It was 
beautifully formed, yet muscular, fit for Diana. 
Michael covered it with kisses from the shoul- 
der down to the finger-tips, and then said, " Be 
it so." 
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" Oh, we will work together," cried No^mi, 
lively fancy had seized on Michael's 
suggestion with lightning speed. " We will 
both ^o out into the wood ; we will make a 
hammock for Dodi and sling it from the 
branches. Mother shall bring us out our meals, 
and we will sit on the planks we have sawn, 
and take our dinner out of the same plate.: how 
good it will taste." 

And so it did. Michael took the axe and 
went out to the walnut-grove, where he set to 
work. Before he had felled and topped one 
tree his hands were blistered. .No^mi told him 
women's hands never got sore. When three 
trees were cut down, so that one trunk could 
be laid across the other two, Michael wanted 
No^mi's help. She was quite in earnest, ami 
attacked the task bravely. In her slender form 
lay stores of strength and endurance. She 
handled the great saw as cleverly as if she had 
been taught to do it. 

Michael gradually got used to the dressing of 
the walnut planks ; the axe, too, did good ser- 



■ vice, and Noemi admired him greatly. 



■• Tell 
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me, Michael/' she asked him one day, *' have 
you never been a carpenter ? " 

"Oh yes/' he answered, "a ship's carpen- 
ter." 

" And tell me, how did you become such a 
rich man that you can stay away a whole sum- 
mer from your work, and spend your time else- 
where. You are your own master, I suppose ? 
You take orders from no one ? " 

" I must tell you all about it some day," said 
Michael; and yet he never told her how he 
became rich, so as to be able to spend weeks on 
the island sowing wood. He often related to 
No^mi stories of his adventurous journeys 
through all lands, but in his romantic tales he 
never said anything about himself. He escaped 
inquisitive pressure by working hard all day ; 
and when he lay down at night, it was not 
the time to tease him with questions, though 
many wives take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. 

During the long time Timar spent in the 
ownerless island, he had gradually become con- 
vinced that it was by no means so concealed as 
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to be unknown : its existence was known to a 
large class of visitors. But they never revealed 
it to the outer world. Smuggling, on the banks 
of this wooded river, was a regular profession, 
with its own constitution, its own schools, its 
secret laws, forming a state within a state. It 
often surprised Timar to find amongst the 
willow-copses of the island a canoe or a boat, 
watched by no one. If he came back a few 
hours later, it was no longer there. Another 
time he stumbled on great bales of goods, which 
also had disappeared when he returned. All 
the mysterious people who used the island as 
a resting-place seemed purposely to avoid the 
neighbourhood of the hut : they went and came 
without leaving a footmark on the turf There 
were cases, however, in which they visited the 
hut ; and then it was always Therese who re- 
ceived their visit. When Almira gave the 
signal that strangers were coming, Timar left 
his work and retired into the inner room ; lie 
must not be seen by any stranger. It is true 
the beard he had grown had altered him con- 
siderably, but yet some one might come who 
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had seen him elsewhere. The wild people 
always came to Therese if they had been hurt ; 

they often frequented places where they were 
likely to be wounded. Sometimes they had 
deep, dangerous gunshot wounds, which they 
could not show to the regimental surgeon, for 
the result would be a court-martial; but the 
island lady knew of healing salves, could reduce 
fractures, bind up wounds, and prescribe medi- 
cines for fever. She was sought by sick people 
who kept secret their abode, for they knew the 
physicians would never endure this quack doc- 
toring. She reconciled enemies who dared not 
go to law, and consoled criminals who repented 
of their sins, with the hope of God's mercy. 
Often some fugitive, tired and exhausted with 
hunger and thirst, came to her threshold. She 
asked not, ". Whence do you come or whither do 
you go?" She took him in, and let him go 
when restored and refreshed, after filling his 
pouch with food. 

Many know her whose religion is silence, and 
there is no bond which binds master and dis- 
ciple so closely as this. Every one knows that 
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no money ia to be found here ; even avarice 
has no reason to wi3h her ill. 

Timar could be certain of having found a 
place over which centuries might pass before 
the history of its inhabitants should be drawn 
into that chaos we call the world. He could go 
on with his carpentry without fearing that the 
news would leak out that Michael Timar 
Levetinezy, Privy Councillor, landowner, banker, 
had turned into a woodcutter in an unknown 
island ; and that, when he rested from his hard 
labour, he cut willow-branches to shelter a poor 
orphan child which had neither parents nor a 
name of its own. What joys he knew here ! 
how he listened for the first word the child 
could speak ! The little man had such trouble 
to shape his unskilful lips to the words. " Papa," 
of course, was the first ; what else could it be ? 
The child learns also to understand the sorrow- 
ful side of life ; when a new tooth comes, what 
pain and sleepless nights must be endured 1 
No^mi remains at home with it, and Michael 
runs back from his work to see how little Dodi 
is. He takes the child from Noemi and carries 
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him about, singing lullabies to him. If he 
succeeds in putting Dodi to sleep and soothing 
his pain, how triumphant he is ! He sings- 

" For all the gold the world could hold, 
I would not give my Dodi's curl." 



One day Michael suddenly found that he had 
grubbed-up and cut down all the timber. So 
far the work had prospered ; but now he found 
he could not get on. House-carpentry is a 
trade like any other, and must be learnt, and 
he had not spoken the truth when he said he 
understood it. 

Autumn drew near. Therese and Noemi 
were already used to think it quite natural for 
Timar to leave them at this season ; he must of 
course earn his bread. His business is of a sort 
which gets on by itself in the summer, but in 
winter he must give himself up to it. They 
knew that from other tradespeople. But in 
another house the same idea reigned. Tim^a 
believed Michael had business which obliged 
him to spend the summer away from home : at 
that season the management of his estates, of 
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his building and export contracts, demanded 
all hia attention. 

From autumn to spring he deceived Tim^a, 
from spring to autumn he deceived Noemi. 
lie eould not be called inconsistent. 

This time he left the island earlier than in 
other years. He hastened back to Komorn, 
where all his affairs had progressed in his 
absence beyond his expectations. Even in the 
Government lottery the first prize must needs 
fall to him ; the long-forgotten ticket lay buried 
somewhere in a drawer under other papers, and 
not till three months after the drawing did ha 
bring it out, and claim the unhoped-for hundred 
thousand gulden, like one who hardly cares for 
such a trifle. The world admired him all the 
more. He had 8o much money, people said, 
that he wished for no more. 

What eould he do with it ? 

He began by sending for celebrated cabinet- 
makers from Szekler and Zarand, who under- 
stand the building of those splendid wooden 
houses which last for centuries, real palaces of 
hard wood. The Koumaniau nobility live in 
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such hooaes as these, which are fall of beaatifiil 
carving inside. The house and its fomiture, 
tables, chairs, and wardrobes, are all the work of 
one hand. Everything in it is of wood — ^not a 
single bit of iron is used. 



CHAPTEE II. 



THE WOOD-CARVER. 



On his return home, Michael found Timea some- 
what unwell. This induced him to call in two 
celebrated doctors from Vienna in order to con- 
Bidt them about his wife's health. They agreed 
that a change of climate was necessary, and 
advised a winter sojourn in Meran ; so Michael 
accompanied thither hia wife and Athalie, In 
the sheltered valley, he chose for Timea a villa 
in whose garden stood a pavdion built like a 
Swiss chdlet. He knew that Timea would like 
it. In the course of the winter he often visited 
lier, generally in the comiftny of an elderly 
man, and found that, as he expected, the ckdlet 
was her favourite resort. 
When he returned to Komom he set to work 
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to build just such another chdlet as the one 
at Meran. The cabinetmaker he had brought 
with him was a master of his art. He copied 
the chdlet and its furniture in the minutest 
detail ; then he installed a large workshop in 
Timar's one-storeyed house in the Servian street, 
and there set to work. No one was to know 
anything about it — it was to be a surprise. But 
the architect required an apprentice to help 
him, and it was diflSicult to find one who could 
hold his tongue. There was nothing for it but 
to turn Timar himself into an apprentice, and 
he now vied with his master from morning to 
night with chisel and gimlet, in carving, plan- 
ing, polishing, and turning. But as to the 
cabinetmaker himself, if you had closed his 
mouth with Solomon's seal, you could not have 
made him discreet enough to refrain from 
letting out the secret to his Sunday evening 
boon - companions, of the surprise Herr von 
Levetinczy was preparing for his wife. First 
they made the diflferent parts and fitted them 
together : then the whole, as fast as it was 
ready, was set up in the beautiful park on the 
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Monostor. He himself, a regular Crcesus, does 
not shrink from working all day like a labourer, 
and is as good at the tools as if he were a fore- 
man. He does not trouble about his own 
affairs, he leaves them to his agents, and saws 
and carves the whole day long in the workshop. 
But they must not let it go further, for the 
gracious lady was to have a surprise when she 
came home. Naturally the whole town heard 
of it, and so did Frau Sophie, who wrote to 
Athalie, who told Tim^a, so that Tim^a knew 
beforehand that Michael, when she came home 
in the spring, would drive with her some fine 
day to the Monostor hill, where they had a 
large orchard : there, on the side overlooking 
the Danube, she would find her dear Meran 
pavilion exactly copied, her work-basket at the 
window, her favourite books on the birchwood 
shelves, her cane chair on the verandah. All 
this to surprise her ; and she must smile as if 
much pleased, and when she praised the maker, 
she would hear from him, " You must not com- 
pliment me, gi-acious lady, but my apprentice." 
" Who executed the best carvings, who made 
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the footstool, these elegant balustrades, these 
columns and capitals ? " " My apprentice." 
" And who was he ? " " The noble lord of 
Levetinczy himself. All this is his work, 
gracious lady." 

And then Tim^ would smile and try to find 
words to express her thanks. Only words ! for 
he may heap treasures on his wife, or give her 
black bread that he had earned^ by his labour ; 
he cannot purchase her affection. 

And so it was. In the spring Tim^a came 
back. The Monostor surprise was skilfully 
planned, with a splendid banquet and a troop 
of guests. On Tim^a's face hovered a melan- 
choly smile ; on Timar's, reserved kindness ; and 
on those of the guests, envious congratulation. 
The ladies said no woman was worthy of such 
a husband as Timar, he was an ideal husband ; 
but the men said it was not a good sign when 
a husband tried to win his wife's favour by 
presents and attentions. 

Only Athalie said nothing : she sought a clue 
to the mystery and found none. What had 
come to Timar? His countenance betrayed 
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something like happiness ; what was he con- 
cealing under his care for Tini^a ? In company 
he was bright and cheerful, unconstrained and 
at ease with Athalie, sometimes even taking her 
for a turn in the cotillon. Was he really happy, 
or was he indifferent ? It was vain for him to 
try and win Tim^a's heart ; Athalie knew that 
by her own experience. She had found plenty 
of wooers, hut refused them all, — all men were 
alike to her ; she had only loved one, whom now 
she hated. She alone understood Tim^a. 

But Michael she could not fathom. He was 
a man of pure gold, without a speck of rust 
upon him. 

When spring came, Timar again called in the 
physicians to pronounce on Tim^a'a health. 
This time she was advised to ti^ the sea- 
bathing at Biarritz. Michael took her there, 
arranged her apartments, took care that she 
should be able to compete in dress and equi- 
pages with English peeresses and Russian prin- 
cesses, and left a heavy purse with her, begging 
her to bring it back empty. He was generous 
to Athalie, put her down as Time's cousin in 
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the visitors' list, and she too was to change her 
dress five times a-day like Timea. Could any 
one better fulfil the duties of the head of a 
family? 

Then he hurried away, not homewards, but 
to Vienna ; there he bought the whole furniture 
of a workshop, and had it sent in chests to 
Pancsova. 

Here he had to invent some pretence to get 
the boxes over to the island. Caution was 
most necessary. The fishermen, who often saw 
him go round the Ostrova island in a boat, and 
not return for months, had puzzled their heads 
as to who he was and what brought him here. 
When the cases arrived, he had them conveyed 
to the poplar -groves of the left bank of the 
Danube and there unloaded. Then he called in 
the fishermen, and said they must get them 
over to the lonely island — ^they contained arms. 

That one word was enough to sink the secret 
to the bottom of the sea. Henceforward he 
could go backwards and forwards by day or 
night, no one would ever mention his name. 
They all knew now that he was an agent of the 
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Servian and Montenegrin heroea of the insur- 
rection, and the rack would not have extorted 
information from them. He became a sacred 
personage in their eyes. In this way, in order 
to hide himself in darkness, he deceived every 
one with whom he exchanged a word. The 
fishermen ferried over the cases at night, and 
Timar with them ; they looked out for a place 
on the shore where the thickest bushes grew, 
and carried the boxes there, and when Michael 
would have paid them, they would not accept a 
groBcheu from him, only grasping his hand. 

He remained on the island, and the fishermen 
left him. It was a splendid moonlight night ; 
the nightingale sang on its nest. Michael went 
along the bank till he came to the path, and 
passed the place where he had left ofi* lus 
work last year; the trunks were carefully 
covered with rushes to keep the wet off. 

He approached the little dwelling on tiptoe. 
It was a good sign that he heard no noise. 
Almira does not bark, because she is sleeping in 
the kitchen so as not to wake the child. All U 
well in the house. 
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How should he announce himself, and sur- 
prise No^mi ? He stood before the little win- 
dow, half covered by climbing roses, and began 
to sing — 

" For all the gold the world could hold, 
I would not give my Dodi's curl." 

He was not disappointed; a moment later 
the window opened, and No^mi looked out with 
a face radiant with joy. " My Michael," whis- 
pered the poor child. 

**Yes, thy Michael," he murmured, clasping 
the dear head in both arms. " And Dodi ? " 

**He is asleep; hush, we must not wake 
him." And still the lips murmured tenderly, 
" Come in." 

** He might wake and cry." 

"Oh, he is no longer a crying child. Just 
think, he is a year old." 

" What ! a year already ? He is quite a big 
fellow." 

" He can say your name already." 

" Does he really talk ? " 

" And he is learning to walk." 

" Just fancy 1 " 
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" He eats anything now." 

" Impossible ; that is too soon." 

" Wliat do you know about it ? wait till you 
see him." 

" Push the curtain aside that I may see him 
by the moonlight." 

" No ; that would not do. If the moon 
shines on a sleeping child it makes it ill." 

" Nonsense ! " 

" There are all sorts of wonderful things about 
children, and one must have plenty of faith ; 
that is why women have charge of children, 
because they believe everything. Come in and 
look at him." 

" I will not go in as long as he is asleep — 
I might wake him ; you come out." 

" I cannot do that ; he would wake if I left 
him, and mother is asleep." 

" Well, then, you go back to him, and 1 will 
remain outside." 

" Won't you lie down ? " 

" It is almost daybreak. Go back to him, 
and leave the window open." 

And he remained Btanding by the window, 
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looking into the little room, on whose floor the 
moon painted sUver patterns, and trying to 
distinguish the tones which came from the quiet 
chamber — ^a little whimper of an awakened child, 
then a low song like a dreamy lullaby, "For 
all the gold ..." Then the sound of a kiss, 
which a good baby gets as a reward for going 
to sleep. With his elbows on the window-sill, 
and listening to the breaths of the sleepers, 
Timar awaited the dawn, which filled the little 
house with light. The red sunrise awoke the 
child, and there was no more sleep for the 
others. The baby crowed and babbled ; what it 
said only those two understood — itself and No^mi. 

When at last Michael got it into his arms, 
he said, " I shall stay here, Dodi, till I have 
finished your house." 

The child said something which Noemi inter- 
preted to mean, " That is just what I wish." 

These were the happiest days of Timar's dual 
life. Nothing troubled the serenity of his 
happiness, except the thought of that other life 
to which he must return. If he could find ways 
and means to sever himself from that, he might 
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live on here in peace. Nothing would be easier; 
he simply had to stay here. He would be 
sought for during the first year, for two or 
three more he would be remembered from time 
to time ; then the world would forget him and 
he it, and Noemi would remain to him. And 
what a jewel she was ! Whatever was lovable 
in woman was combined in her, and every fem- 
inine defect was wanting. Her beauty was 
uot of the kind which satiates byita monotony: 
with every change of expression arose a new 
charm. Tenderness, gentleness, and fire were 
united in her disposition. The virgin, the 
fairy, the woman were harmoniously blended 
in her. Her love was never selfish ; her whole 
being went out to him whom she loved : his 
sorrows and joys were hers, she knew no others. 
At home she thought of every trivial detail which 
could conduce to his comfort ; she helped him 
in his work with an untiring hand. Ever bright 
and fresh, if she felt unwell a kiss from him 
drove away the paiu. She was submissive to 
him, who worshipped her. And when she took 
the child on her lap, it was a sight to drive 
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the man mad who had made her his own, — and 
yet not really his. 

But Timar had not yet made up his mind. 
He still played with Fate. The price was too 
high even for such a treasure as a lovely woman 
with a smiling child in her arms. 

The cost was — a whole world ! a property 
amounting to millions ; his position in society ; 
his rank and noble friends ; the enterprise of 
worid-wide influence, on whose result hung the 
future of a great national branch of trade ! and 
besides — Tim^a. He might have reconciled 
himself to the idea of treading his riches under 
foot : they came from the submarine depths, 
and might return thither. 

But his vanity refused to contemplate the 
notion that that woman with the white face, 
which no glow from her husband could animate, 
might be happy in this life — with another man. 
Perhaps he hardly knew himself what a fiend 
was hidden in his breast. The woman who 
could not love him was fading away before his 
eyes, while he could live through happy days 
where he was well beloved. And during this 
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time the house-building made rapid progress, 
and was already being put together by the 
workman's skilful hand ; the roof was on, and 
covered with wide planks formed like fish-scales 
to overlap each other. The carpentry waa done, 
and now came the cabinet-work. Michael com- 
pleted it without any assistance, and might be 
seen from mom to eve in the workshop he had 
'arranged in the new house, where he sang all 
day as he planed and sawed. Like the steadiest 
of day-labourers, he never left off his work be- 
fore dark ; then he returned to the hut, where 
an appetising supper awaited him. After the 
meal he sat down on the bench outside the 
house, and lighted his clay pipe. No^mi sat by 
him and took Dodi on her knees, who waa now 
expected to exhibit what he had learnt during 
the day. A new word 1 And is not this one 
word a greater acquirement than all the wisdom 
of the world? "What would you sell Dodi 
for?" No^rai asked him oucc in jesL " For the 
whole earth full of diamonds ? " 

" Not for the whole heaven full of angels." 
Little Dodi happened that day to be full of 
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spirits. In a mischievous mood he caught hold 
with his little hand of the pipe Michael had in 
his mouth, and pulled till he got it out of his 
hold, when he at once threw it on the ground ; 
as it was made of clay, of course it was broken 
into atoms. Timar was rather hasty in his 
exercise of justice, and bestowed a little tap on 
the child's hand as a punishment for the damage 
done. The boy looked at him, then hid his 
head in his mother's breast, and began to cry. 

** See now," said No^mi, sadly, *' you would 
give him away for a pipe, and this one was only 
of clay." 

Michael was very sorry to have slapped Dodi's 
hand. He tried to make it up by coaxing words, 
and kissed the little hand, but the child was shy 
of him, and crept under No^mi's shawl. All 
night he was restless, wakeful, and crying. 
Timar got angry, and said the child was of a 
wilful nature, his obstinacy must be overcome. 
No^mi cast a gently reproachful glance on him. 

The next day Timar left his bed earlier than 
usual, and went to his work, but he was never 
heard to sing all day. He left oflf early in the 
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afternoon, and when he came home he could see 
by Noemi'a face that she was quite alarmed at 
his appearance. Hia complexion was quite 
altered. " I am not well," he said to No^mi ; 
" my head is so heavy, my feet will hardly 
carry me, and I have pain in all my limbs. I 
must lie down." 

No^mi hastened to make up a bed for him in 
the inner room, and helped him to undress. 
With anxiety she noticed that Michael's hands 
were cold and hia breath burning. Frau Therese 
felt hia forehead, and advised him to cover him- 
self well, for he was going to have ague. But 
Michael had the sensation that something 
worae was at hand. In this district typhus was 
raging, for the spring floods had swelled the 
Danube in an unusual degree, and left malaria 
behind them. When he laid his head on the 
pillow he was still sensible enough to think of 
what would happen if a serious illness attacked 
him ; no doctor was near to help. He might die 
here, and no one would know what had become 
of him. What would become of Timea, and 
above all, of No^mi ? Who would care for the 
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forsaken one, a widow without being a wife ? 
Who would bring up Dodi, and what fate 
awaited him when he should be grown up, and 
Michael underground? Two women's lives 
would be wrecked by his death ! 

And then he began to think of the revela- 
tions of his delirium before the two women 
who would be with him day and night — of his 
stewards, his palaces, and of his pale wife — of 
how he would see Tim^a before him, call her by 
name, and speak of her as his wife, — and No^mi 
knows that name. 

Besides his bodily pain, another thing tor- 
mented him — that he had struck Dodi yester- 
day. This trifle lay heavy as a crime on his 
soul. After he was in bed he wanted the 
child brought to him that he might kiss it, and 
whispered " No^mi," with hot breath. 

" What is it ? " she answered. 

But already he knew not what he had asked. 
Directly he was in bed the fever broke out with 
full force. He wsls a strong man, and such are 
the first to succumb to this " aide-de-camp " of 
death, and sufi'er the most from it. Thence- 
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forward be wandered continually; and Noemi 
heard every word he spoke. The sick man 
knew no one, not even himself. He who spoke 
through his lips was a stranger — a man who 
had no secrets, and told all he knew. The 
visions are akin to the delusions of madness ; 
they turn on one fised idea, and however the 
detail may change, the central figure returns 
ever and again to the surface. 

In Timar'a wandering there was one of these 
dominating figures — a woman. Not Timea, but 
No^mi — of her he continually spoke. Tim^a's 
name never passed his lips — she did not fill his 
soul. 

For Noemi it was horror and rapture com- 
bined to listen to this unconscious hahble, — 
horror, because it spoke of such strange things, 
and took her with him to such unknown regions, 
that she trembled at a fever which compelled 
him to look on at such marvels — and yet it was 
bliss to hear him, for he always talked of her, 
and her only. 

Once he was in a princely palace and talking 
with some great man. "To whom should his 
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Excellency give this decoration ? I know a girl 
on the ownerless island — ^no one is more worthy 
of it than she. Give her the Order. She is 
called Noemi ; her other name ? Do queens 
have another name? The first. No^mi the 
first, by the grace of God queen of the owner- 
less island and the rose-forest." 

He carried his idea further. ** If I become 
king of the ownerless island, I shall form a 
ministry. Almira will be inspector of meat, 
and Narcissa will be appointed to the dairy 
department. I shall demand security from 
them, and name them as confidential advisers." 
Then he talked of his palaces. " How do you 
like these saloons, Noemi ? Does the gilding of 
this ceiling please you ? Those children dancing 
on the golden background are like Dodi — ^are 
they not like him ? A pity they are so high up. 
Are you cold in these great halls ? So am I — 
come, let us go away. It is better by the fire in 
our little hut. I do not love these high palaces ; 
and this town is often visited by earthquakes 
— I fear the vault may fall in on us. There ! 
behind that little door some one is sppng on 
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U3 — an envioua woman. Do not look, No^mi ! 
Her malicious glance might do you harm. 
This house once belonged to her, and now she 
wanders through it like a ghost. See, she has 
a dagger in her hand, and wants to murder 
you ; let us run away 1 " 

But there was a hindrance in the way of 
escape — the frightful mass of gold. " I cannot 
stand up, the gold drags me down. It is all on 
my breast ; take it away ! Oh, I am drowning 
in gold 1 The roof has fallen in, and gold is 
rolling down on me. I am suffocating. Noemi, 
give me your hand ; pull me from under this 
horrible mountain of gold." 

His hand lay in No^mi's all the time, and 
she thought trembling what a fearful power it 
was which tortured a poor sailor with such 
dreams of money. Then he began again : " You 
don't care for diamonds, No^mi ? You little 
fool ! Do you think their fire burns ? Don't be 
afraid. Ha ! you are right, it does burn — 1 did 
not know that — it is hell-fire. Kven the names 
are alike — Diamond, Demon. We will throw 
them into the water — throw them from you. 
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know where they came from, and I will throw 

them back into the water. Don't be afraid, I 

will not remain long under water. Hold your 

breath and pray. As long as you can stay 

without taking breath I shall be down below ; I 

am only going to dive into the cabin of the 

« 

sunken ship. Ah ! who is lying on this bed ? " 

Such a shudder seized him that he sprang 
from his couch and would have rushed away. 
Noemi was hardly able to get him back to bed. 
" Some one is lying there, but I must not say 
the name. See how the red moon shines in at 
the window. Shut the light out. I will not 
have it on my face. How near it is coming! 
Draw the curtain across 1 " 

But the curtains were drawn, and besides, it 
was pitch-dark outside. When the fever- fit 
passed, he murmured, " Oh, how lovely you are 
without diamonds, No^mi 1 " 

Then a new fantasy seized him. " That man 
stands at our antipodes on the other side of 
the earth. If the earth were of glass he could 
look down upon us. But he can see me just as 
well as I see him. What is he doing ? He is 
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catching rattlesnakes, and when he comes back 
he will let them loose on the island. Don't let 
him land ; don't let him come back 1 Almira ! 
Almira I At him ; tear him ! Aha I now a 
giant snake has got him ; it is strangling him. 
How frightful his face is ! If only I need not 
see the snake swallow him 1 Will he look at 
me ? Now there is only his head out, and he 
keeps looking at me. Oh, Noemi, cover my lace 
that I may not see him I " 

Again the dream-scene changes. " A whole 
fleet floats on the sea. What are the ships 
laden with ? With flour. Now comes a whirl- 
wind, a tornado seizes the ships, carries them 
into the clouds and tears them into splinters. 
The flour is all spilt : the whole world is white 
witli it, white is the sea, white the heavens, and 
white the air. The moon peeps from the clouds, 
aud only look how the wind covers its face 
with flour. It looks like some red-nosed old 
toper who has powdei-ed his face. Laugh thtiii, 
No^mi ! " But she wrung her hands and shud- 
dered. The poor creature was by his bed day 
and night. By day she sat on a chair at his 
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side ; by night she pulled her" bed close to hia and 
slept beside him : careless of the infection, she 
laid her head on Michael's pillow, pressed his per- 
spiring brow to her cheek, and kissed away the 
burning fever-breaths from his parched lips. 

Frau Therese tried by harmless remedies to 
reduce the fever, and took out the glass case^ 
ments that the fresh air— the best medicine in 
fever cases — ^might freely penetrate the little 
room. She said to No^mi, that by her calcula- 
tion the crisis would set in on the thirteenth 
day, when the illness would either take a turn 
for the better or terminate fatally. 

How long No^mi knelt during these days by 
the sick man's bed and prayed to God, who 
had tried her so heavily, to have mercy on her 
poor heart! If only He would give Michael 
back to life — and then if the grave must have a 
sacrifice, there was she ready to die in his stead. 

Providence delights in what one might call 
the irony of fate — No^mi offered to cruel death 
the whole world and her own self, in exchange 
for Michael's life. She fancied she had to do 
with a good fellow who might be bargained 
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with. The destroying angel accepted her chal- 
lenge. 

On the thirteenth day the fever and delirium 
ceased ; the previous nervous excitement gave 
place to intense exhaustion, which is a symp- 
tom of improvement, and permits a hope that 
with the greatest care the patient may be given 
back to life, if his mind is kept calm and he 
is preserved from anxiety or emotion : sick 
people are so easily excited at this stage of 
convalescence. His recovery hung on perfect 
tranquillity ; any violent excitement would kill 
him. Noemi stayed all night by Timar'a sick- 
bed : she never even went out once to see little 
Dodi ; he slept in the outer room with Frau 
Therese. On the morning of the fourteenth 
day, while Michael lay sound asleep, Therese 
whispered in No^mi's ear, " Little Dodi is very 
ill." The child now ! Poor No^mi 1 Her little 
Dodi had the croup, the most dangerous of all 
childish maladies, against which all the skill of 
the physician is often powerless. 

Mortally terrified, Noemi rushed to lier child. 
The face of the innocent creature was quite 
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changed. It was not crying — ^this disease has 
no characteristic cry, but so much the more 
dreadful is the suffering. How terrible, a child 
who cannot complain, whom men cannot help ! 
No^mi looked blankly at her mother as if to 
ask, " And have you no cure for this ? " Therese 
could hardly bear this look. " So many miser- 
able sick and dying people have been helped 
hy you, and for this one you know of no 
remedy?" 

**None!" No^mi knelt down beside the 
child's little bed, pressed her lips on his, and 
murmured softly, ** What is it, my darling, my 
little one, my angel? Look at me with thy 
pretty eyes." 

But the little one would not lift up the 
pretty eyes, and when at last, after many 
kisses and entreaties, it opened the heavy lids, 
its expression was terrible — ^the look of a child 
which has alre&dy learnt to fear death. **0h, 
don't look so 1 not so ! '* The child never cried, 
but only gave utterance to a hoarse cough. 

If only the other invalid in there does not 
hear itl No4mi held her child trembling in 
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her arms, and listened to hear if the sleeper 
close by was yet awake. When she heard his 
voice she left the eliild and went to Michael. 
He was suffering from great exhaustion, irrit- 
able and peevish. 

"Where had you gone?" he questioned 
No^mi. " The window is open ; a rat might 
get in while I was asleep. Don't you see a rat 
about?" It is a constant delusion of typhus 
patients to see rats everywhere. 

"They can't get in, my darling; there is a 
grating over the window." 

'* Ah ! and where is the cold water ? " No^mi 
gave him some to drink. But he was very 
angry with it, " That is not fresh cold water, 
it is quite warm. Do you want me to die of 
thirst ? " 

Noemi bore hb crossness patiently. And 
when Michael fell asleep again, she ran out to 
Dodi. The two women replaced each other, so 
that as long as Michael slept, Therese sat by 
him, and when he awoke, she gave No^mi a 
sign to leave her sick child and take her place 
by Michael's bed. And this went on through 
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the long night. No^mi passed constantly from 
one sick bed to the other, and she had to keep 
excuses always ready for her husband if he 
should ask where she had been. 

The child grew worse. Therese could do 
nothing, and No^mi dared not weep for fear 
of Michael seeing her tearful eyes and asking 
the reason. The next morning Timar felt 
easier, and wished for some soup. No^mi 
hastened out to fetch it, as it was kept ready. 
The invalid swallowed it, and said he felt the 
better for it. No^mi seemed delighted at the 
good news. 

*' Well, and what is Dodi doing ? " asked 
Michael. 

No^mi trembled lest he should see the throbs 
of her heart at the question. 

*' He is asleep," she replied gently. 

** Asleep ? But why asleep now ? He is not 
ill ? " 

" Oh no, he is all right." 

". And why do you not bring him to me when 
he is awake ? " 

" Because then you are asleep." 
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" That IB true ; but when we are both awake 
together, you must bring him in and let me see 
him." 

" I will do so, Michael." 

The child sank gradually. Noemi had to 
conceal from Timar that Dodi was ill, and con- 
stantly to invent stories about him, for his 
father constantly asked for him. " Does Dodi 
play with his little man ? " 

" Oh yes, he is always playing with him " 
( . . . with that fearful skeleton 1). 

" Does he talk of me ? " 

"He loves to talk of you" { ... he will do 
so soon when he is with the good God). 

"Take him this kiss from me;"andNo^mi 
bore to her child the parting kiss of his 
father. 

Another day dawned. The awakening in- 
valid found himself alone in the room. No^mi 
had watched all night by her child : she had 
looked on liis death-struggle, and pressed her 
tears back into her heart ; why had it not 
burst ? When she went in to Michael she 
smiled again. 
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" Were you with Dodi ? " asked the sick man. 

" Yes, I have been with him." 

" Is he asleep now ? " 

** Yes, he is asleep." 

** Not really?" 

** Truly, he rieeps well." 

No^mi has just closed his eyes — for his last 
sleep. And she dared not betray her agony. 
She must show a smiling face. In the after- 
noon Michael was much excited again : as the 
day drew on, his nervous irritation increased. 
He called to No^mi, who was in the next room ; 
she hastened in and looked lovingly at him. 
The invalid was peevish and suspicious. He 
noticed that a needle was sticking in No^mi's 
dress, with a thread of silk in it. 

" Ah, you are beginning to work again ! 
Have you time for that ? What finery are 
you making?" 

Noemi looked at him silently, and thought, 
" I am making Dodi's shroud ; " and then aloud, 
*' I am making myself a collar." 

" Vanity, thy name is woman 1 " sighed 
Michael. 
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Noemi found a smile for him, and answered, 
" You are quite right," 

Again the morning broke. Michael now suf- 
fered from sleeplessness ; he could not close his 
eyes. And the thought troubled him as to 
what Dodi was doing. He sent No^mi out 
often to see if he wanted anything. And 
whenever she did so, she kissed the little dead 
child on the bier, and spoke caressing words for 
Michael to hear : " My little Dodi I my darling 
sweet, asleep again? Tell mother you love 
her;" and then she came back to say that 
Dodi wanted for nothing. 

" The boy sleeps too much," said Michael ; 
"why don't you wake him?" 

" I must wake him soon," said Noemi, 
gently. 

Michael dozed a little, only a few minutes, 
and woke with a start. He did not know he 
had been asleep. " Noemi." he cried, " Dodi 
was singing ; I heard him : how sweetly he 
sings I " 

Noemi pressed both her hands to her heart, 
and drove back the outward expression of her 
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agony with superhuman courage. Yes, he is 
already singing in heaven, amidst the angelic 
choir — amongst the innumerable seraphim ! 
that was the song he joined in. 

Towards evening Michael sent Noemi out. 
" Go and put Dodi to bed, and give him a kiss 
from me." 

She did so. *^What did Dodi say?" he 
asked her. Noemi could not speak ; she bent 
over Michael and pressed a kiss on his lips. 

" That was his message, the treasure ! " cried 
Michael, and the kiss sent him to sleep. The 
child sent it to him from his own slumber. 

The next morning he asked again about the 
boy. "Take Dodi out into the air; it is bad 
for him to be in the house ; carry him into the 
garden." 

They were about to do so. Therese had dug 
a grave during the night at the foot of a weep- 
ing-willow. 

" You go too ; and stay out there with him. 
I shall doze, I think, I feel so much better," 
Michael told No^mi. 

No^mi left the sick-room and turned the 
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key : then they carried God'a recovered angel 
out, and committed him to the care of the uni- 
versal mother earth. Noemi would not have a 
mound raised over him ; Michael would be so 
sad when he saw it, and it would retard his 
recovery. They made a flower-bed there, and 
planted in its midst a rose-tree — one of those 
Timar had grafted — with white flowers, whose 
purity was unstained. Then she went back to 
the sick man. 

His first words were, " Where have you left 
Dodi ? '■ 

" Out in the garden." 

" What has he ou ? " 

" His white frock and blue ribboua." 

"That suits him so weU. Is he well wrapped 
up ? " 

" Oh yes, very well " {with three feet of earth). 

" Bring him in when you go out again." 

At this Noemi could not stop in the room ; 
she wtnt out and threw herself on Therese's 
breast, but even then she could not shed a 
tear. She must not. Then she tottered ou 
into the garden, went to the willow, broke 
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oflf a bud from the rose-tree, and went back 
to MichaeL 

" Well, where's Dodi ? " he said impatiently. 

But No^mi knelt down by his bed and held 
out to him — the white rose. Michael took it 
and smelt it. " How curious ! " he said ; *• this 
flower has no scent — ^as if it had grown on a 
grave." 

She rose and went out. "What is the 
matter?" asked Timar, turning to Therese. 

*' Don't be angry," said she in a gentle sooth- 
ing tone. ** You were so dangerously ill. Thank 
heaven, you are getting over it. But this ill- 
ness is infectious, and particularly during con- 
valescence. I told No^mi that until you were 
quite well she must not bring the child near 
you. Perhaps I was wrong, but I meant it for 
the best." 

Michael pressed her hand. " You did quite 
right. Stupid that I was, not to have thought 
of it myself. Perhaps he is not even in the 
next room?" 

" No. We have made him a little house out 
in the garden." Poor thing, she told the truth. 
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"You are very good, Thereae. Go you to 
Dodi and send No^mi to me. I will not ask 
her again to bring him to me. Poor No^mi I 
But as soon as I can get up and go out, you 
will let me go to him, won't you ? " 

"Yes, Michael." By this pious fraud it was 
possible to satisfy him till he was out of bed 
and on the road to recovery. He was still very 
weak, and could hardly walk. Not5mi helped 
him to dress. Leaning on her shoulder, he left 
his room, and she led him to the little seat 
before the house, sat beside him, put her aim 
in his, and supported his head on her shoul- 
der. It was a lovely warm summer afternoon. 
Michael felt aa if the murmuring trees were 
whispering in his ears, as if the humming bees 
brought him a measage, and the grass made 
music at his feet. His head swam. 

One thought grew on him. When he looked 
at No^mi, a painful suspicion awoke in his 
breast. There wa* something in her expression 
which he could not understand ; he must know 
it. "No^mi." 

*' What ie it, my Michael ? " 
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''Darling Noemi, look at me/' She raised 
her eyes to his. " Where is little Dodi ? " 

The poor creature could no longer hide her 
grief. She raised her martyr face to heaven, 
stretched up both hands, and faltered, " There ! 
. . . there ! " 

" He is dead ! " Michael could hardly utter 
the words. Noemi sank on his breast. Her 
tears were no longer to be controlled; she 
sobbed violently. 

He put his arm roimd her and let her weep 
on. It would have been sacrilege not to let 
these tears have free course. 

He had no tears — no. He was all wonder ; 
he was amazed at the greatness of soul which 
raised the poor despised creature so far above 
himself. That she should have been able to 
conceal her sorrow so long out of tender con- 
sideration for him whom she loved ! How great 
that love must be I When the paroxysm was 
over she looked smiling at Timar, like the 
sun through the rainbow. 

** And you could keep this from me ? " 
^ ** I feared for your life." 
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" You dared not weep lest I should see traces 
of tears." 

" I waited for the time when I might 
weep." 

" When you were not with me, you nursed 
the sick child, and I was angry with you." 

" You were never unkind, Michael." 

"When you took my kias to him you 
knew it waa a farewell. When I reproached 
you with your vanity you were sewing his 
shroud ; when you ahowed me a cheerful face 
your heart was pierced with the seven wounds 
of the Blessed Virgin ! Oh, No^mi, I worship 
you ! " 

But the poor thing only asked him to love 
her. Michael drew her on to his knee. The 
leaves, the grass, the bees, whispered now so 
clearly that he began to understand the swim- 
ming in his head. 

After a long and gloomy silence he spoke 
again. " Where have you laid him ? Take me 
to him, Nofimi." 

** Not to-day," said No^mi. " It is too far 
for you — to-morrow." 
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But neither to-morrow nor the next day 
would she take him there. 

" You would sit by the grave and make your- 
self ill again : that is why I have made no 
mound over him, nor raised a cross, that you 
may not go there and grieve." 

Timar, however, was sad at this. When he 
was strong enough to walk alone, he went 
about seeking for what they would not show 
him. 

One day he came back to the house with a 
cheerful face. In his hand he held a half-blown 
rosebud, one of those white ones which have 
no scent. " Is it this ? " he asked No^mi. 

She nodded : it could no longer be concealed. 
The white rose had put him on the track, and 
he noticed that it had been newly transplanted. 
And then he was tranquil, like one who has 
done with all that had given an object to life. 
He sat all day on the little bench near the 
house, drew on the gravel with his stick, 
and muttered to himself, "You would not ex- 
change him for the whole earth full of dia- 
monds, nor the whole heaven full of angels; 
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. . . but for a miserable pipe you could strike 
his hand." 

The beautiful walnut-wood house stood half 
finished, and the great convolvulus had crept 
over its four walls. Michael never set foot 
in it. 

The only thing that kept up his half-recov- 
ered strength and his broken spirit was Noemi's 
love. 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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